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OUR BRITISH CLAIMS. 


AR. REVERDY JOHNSON'’S speech at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet is one thing; 
the **authentic version” is another. The re- 
port published the next morning unquestiona- 
biy gives the speech as delivered; the “au- 
thentic version” may give wh. was meant to 
be delivered. That Mr. Jonnson said more 
than he ought to have said is evident, and when 
Mr. Diskaewt remarked that the speech of the 
American Minister ** has prevented the necessi- 
tv of my imparting to you any Cabinet secrets,” 
there was a sneer which must have sharply 
stung Mr. Jounson, if he understood it. In 
any case that gentleman is preparing for himself 
peculiar discomfcrt if the utmost expectations 
of both nations are not satisfied with the results 
_of the diplomacy which Mr. Jounson so loudly 
celebrates; and he will probably find that it is 
~ very much easier to excite the applause of live- 
ly gentlemen by a speech after dinner than to 
satisfy two nations that seriously differ upon 
points of interest and pride. 

The case of the A/ubama is not a complicated 
case, It has been curious!y mismanaged, and 
wholly irrelevant issues have been thrust into 
it. Thus the point which was understood to 
be strongly pressed by Mr. Sewarp, that Great 
Britain must begin by apologizing for recogniz- 
ing the belligerency of the rebel States, should 
not have been made u part of the negotiation. 
The recognition was an unfriendly act, but it 
was an act of sovereign power, for which there 
is no remedy but war or an adjustment of the 
general ag.eement called mternationallaw. Ev- 
ery nation interprets that law or custom at its 
own pleasure, and, of course, at its own risk. 
For an unfriendly act we might have peremp- 
torily called Great Britain to account, or have 
invited a Congress, but we can not expect her 
tu apclogize for her interpretation of the law. 
* Moreover, her action recoils terribly upon her- 
Her c#nduct proclaimed the principle 
that maritime rights may be conceded to a bel- 
ligerent without a port. ‘That is mercly a cer- 
lilicate of piracy, as it proved in our case; and 
whenever England goes to war the principle of 
her conduct toward us will annihilate her com- 
merce. She sees this as well as we, and there- 
tore, when the British Government agrees to 
treat upon the subject of the claims, it virtual- 
lv confesses the impolicy of its conduct. That 
Government is more interested than we to re- 
nuunce its own precedent, and the matter may 
be left where it is, since it dues not involve in 
any degree the question of our claims for loss- 
-es by the A/abama and other privateers, and 
merely raises a point of national dignity and 
honor that no government would surrender 
upor. deraand., 

Our claims have a very simple and cenclusive 
justification. The Queen's: proclamation of 
neutrality forbade all British subjects to aid 
either belligerent. Mr. Lairp, in contempt of 
the Queen's crder, built a vessel for the rebels, 
to which the United States Consul and Minister 
called the attention of the British Government. 
The Ministers were very reluctantly convinced 
that they ought to interfere, and afier most un- 
friendly ueiays they sent an order to forbid the 
ship to goto sea. ‘The order arrived two hours 
late, and the ship was gone. After leaving 
Liverpvol she was provisioned and manned from 
the British terrnory. She put out to sea and 
ravaged American commerce. Having no pert 
to enter she burned her prizes, and afte: the 
British Government by forbidding her to go to 
sea had ‘acknowledged that it was its duty to 
arrest her, the Adubama was received at British 
ports, and was there refitted and supplied. 
Thue she was built and equipped upon British 
lteiritory, ana was enabied to continue her de- 
struction cf our commerce by Biitish assistance. 
Tiere could be no plainer case; and if, waiv- 
ing the demand that the impropriety of ac- 
knowledging bethgerent rights should be con- 
ceted, our Government had presented its au- 
thenticated demand of damages upon a record 
which the British Government cculd not deny, 
the settlement of ‘he question would already 
have been much further advanced than it is 
now likely so be for many years. 

l* seems to be understood that the basis of 
the arrangement is te be a mixed commission 
sitting in Washington and, perhaps, alternate- 
ly in London to hear claims and settle them. 
if counter claims are alsa to be heard, the ses- 
sions of the Commission will be endless. The 
Aluhuma captured twenty-eight ships, twenty- 
io barks, five brigs, six schooners, the steamer 
Ariel, and the United States gun-boat Hatteras. 
‘The Shenandoah captured thirty-eight vessels, 
mostly ships and barks. The Florida took 
thirty-s1a; the Sumter twenty-seven. There 
were probably three hundred craft of various 
kinds captured by the rebel privateers, and the 
consequent work of the Commission may be 
imagined. Of course, under the present cir- 
cumstances. a0 better plan of adjustment is to 
be expected. But Great Britain and every 
great power will bave Jeained a useful lesson 


self, 


from the consequences of the foolish and un- 
friendly precipitancy of a Government which 
committed itself against us before the Minister 
of the United States known to be in England 
had arrived in London. 


THE VOTING IN GEORGIA. 


Last week we stated the facts of the election 
in Louisiana, showing how complete was the 
terrorism over loyal voters in that State. The 
majority for Mr. Seymour was obtained by pre- 
venting the opposition vote. This was the plan 
of James M. Mason when the vote upon seces- 
sion was to be takenin Virginia. ‘** Tuke care,” 
said that worthy Democrat and rebel chief, 
“that any body votes against secession at his 
peril.” The same Democratic method was fol- 
lowed in Louisiana, Colonel KEELER, who is 
a staft-officer of General Rousseau, recently ar- 
rived in Washington and stated that the Repub- 
licans did not generally vote because they were 
advised by their leaders not to attempt to do so 
for fear of a massacre ; and the Colonel frankly 
confesses that General Rousseau concurred in 
this view, and was conscious that he had not 
force enough to preserve the peace at the polls. 
By whom was that peace threatened? By those 
who, out of a registration of more than twenty 
thousand in the city of New Orleans, cast less 
than three hundred votes, or by those who cast 
nearly thirty thousand? The party of violence 
and disorder and rebellion in this country is not 
the party that has clected General Grant Pres- 
ident. 

This week we have the report from Georgia. 
There are 200,918 registered voters in the State. 
Last April there were 159,883 votes cast for 
Governor, of which the Republican candidate, 
Butiock, received 7171 majority. The num- 
ber of white voters disqualified in April who 
voted in November is estimated at froin 10,000 
to 20,000. In November there were 159,414 
votez cast, and Seymovr’s majority was 46,242, 
The great bulk of the vote for Grant was in 
the sections where there was military protec- 
tion. A careful analysis of the vote shows that 
a section of eleven counties, containing 7823 
registered votes, with a white majority of only 
705, polled 4891 votes for Governor in April, 
and 4116 for President in November. The ma- 
jority for the Democratic Governor was 919; 
that for President 4116, the whole of the vote 
polled in November. Is it not remarkable that 
in eleven counties, with 3559 colored voters and 
with a vote only 775 less than in April, not one 
man, white or colored, voted for General Grant? 
Is it more likely that all who voted for the Re- 
publican Governor in the spring have changed 
their minds, or that their votes were changed 
after they were cast? 

In another section of eleven counties, which 
contains 10,727 registered voters and 853 col- 
ored majority, there were 8118 votes polled in 
April, and in November 5584, being 2534 less 
than in April, and of these votes there were but 
87 for Grant. One of these counties gave 
Botvock, the Republican Governor, 1222 votes 
in April and Grant | vote in November. Inthe 
twenty-two counties of these two sections which 
gave BuLLocK nearly 3000 votes Grant received 
87. Asimilar investigation shows that in forty- 
four counties, including the two sections already 
named, the whole registration was 43,105, and 
the colored majority 1615. In April there were 
30,750 votes polled, and in November enly 23, - 
506. The Democratic Gorpon’s majority was 
only 2196 in April, and in November, with 7244 
less votes, Seymour's majority is 20,188, while 
Grant received ir the forty-four counties onlv 
1659 votes. This is the region of the Camilla 
riots. But when we reach the sections where 
there were more white Republicans we find that 
they voted themselves and gave moral support 
to the colored Republicans. The survey shows 
conclusively that the colored vote was largely 
changed in the boxes or coerced; and we trust 
that neither the electoral vote of Georgia nor of 
Louisiana will be received without the most 
searching investigation. General Rovsseav's 
statement, by his staff-officer, of his inability 
with the force at his command to keep the 
peace at the polls, and his acknowledgment 
that he approved the action of the Republican 
party in threatened places in yielding to the 
terror and declining to vote, should be con- 
elusive testimony that the reported vote of 
Louisiana is not the will of the lawful voters. 

In the presence of such facts as these we hope 
the quieter and well-disposed citizens of the 
Southern States understand why there is such 
doubt in the feeling of the loyal States as to the 
condition at the South. It is not because it is 
supposed there are no peaceful and orderly per- 
sons there who deprecate the constant confusion 
which prevails, but because a region must be 
judged by those who control it, and the con- 
trolling public sentiment of the Southern States 
is represented by such persons as Wave Hamr- 
Ton, who recommends coercing political oppo- 
nents by starvation, and whose political friends 
are able to establish such terrorism as has been 
seen in Louisiana, or to nullify votes as seen in 
Georgia. 

It would be extremely foolish te be blind to 
such a situation, or amiably to assume that ev- 
ery thing will be serene because there are good 
people who wish that serenity should prevail. 


| 


If it be evident that order and fair play in the 
Southern States will not be secured if the na- 
tional supervision is wholly removed, the duty 
of the Government is plain. It is very unfor- 
tunate that the States will not protect the rights 
of all their citizens, and that they can not wise- 
ly be left to the remedy of the courts and the 
local authorities, But it would be more than 
unfortunate—it would be criminal for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to abandon its 
citizens in any State where such is the situa- 
tion. What is called peace might have been 
had at any time by allowing the Wape Hamp- 
Tons to have the exclusive control of affairs. 
But the quiet that reigns at Warsaw is not the 
peace which this country intends to have. 


HATRED AND CONCILIATION. 


Tue London Pall Mall Gazette speaks of the 
** fanatical hostility toward the South” which is 
shown by some prominent politicians in this 
country. Mr. Grorce H, Penpveton and oth- 
er gentlemen who were in favor of allowing the 
rebellion to destroy the Union were also very 
loud during the late canvass in demanding a 
fraternal feeling for *‘ the South ;” and we find 
in the St. Louis Zimes a vehement charge of 
criminality directed against this paper and its 
proprietors, as attempting to *‘ convert the South 
into a terrestrial hell,” and “ ministering to the 
worst passions of ignorance.” This is very fool- 
ish talk for sensible persons. We have waged 
constant and unsparing war upon those political 
and social principles which have plunged this 
country into the extremest suffering and peril. 
We have never underrated their dangerous pow- 
er and inflexible purpose, nor have we ever 
doubted the ingenuity and the persistence of 
the chief representatives of those principles. By 
every means at our command we have souglit 
to expose the real situation, and to incite an 
Opposition as profound and steady as the de- 
termination of those who seem to us hostile tu 
the highest welfare of the country. 

We have had very little respect for what is 
called a policy of ** conciliation,” because we 
have been conscioug that we cherished no vin- 
dictive feeling, and that “ conciliation” is mere- 
ly a mask of surrender. The Philadelphia Con- 
vention was a movement of “ conciliation,” and 
we did not doubt from the first that it would be 
what it proved to be, an attempt to confuse the 
public mind as to the actual situation, so that 
the country would be cheated of the real result 
of the war. The whole Jounson policy was 
‘* conciliation,” and it meant precisely the same 
thing. The demand of the Democratic Con- 
vention led by ex-rebels, for pe--e and good- 
will, was the same attempt renewed. ‘‘Con- 
ciliation” is a word which means politically at 
this time declining to insist upon what was 
fairly won in the war. We are opposed to any 
such policy. The great cause of the war, as Mr. 
ReverDy Jonnson confessed in London, was 
Slavery. The friends of Slavery lost, and we 
are for holding them to their loss. Now the 
loss of Slavery is not merely the technical eman- 
cipation of slaves, jt is the readjustment, upon 
the republican principle, of the States in which 
Slavery existed. Jt is the removal of every 
thing based upon Slavery, except the social 
feeling which no law, which only time and rea- 
son, can remove. ‘*Conciliation” which con- 
sists in leaving to the mercy of the masters the 
slaves whom the defeat of the masters freed is 
inconceivable nonsense. Yet this is what is 
meant by ‘* fraternity,” and the other smooth 
words used by the conservatism that palliated 
rebellion, and opposition to so stupid and sui- 
cidal a policy is ** fanatical hostility” toward the 
South. 

The St. Louis Times undertakes to assert the 
mildness of slavery before the war. In doing 
so it merely imitates the folly of General Ler 
in saying that there is no ill feeling between 
the late slaves and the late masters. The 
black codes of the Jounson régime and the 
treatmert of the colored voters during the late 
campaign, the masgacres of New Orleans, of 
Memphis, of Camilla, and elsewhere, are the 
answer to that statement, even if history were 
destitute of instruction upon the point, But 
what we declare is, that the establishment of 
peace upon equai rights at the South is the 
policy of mere common-sense, and that those 
who support it are wholly free from any kind 
of hostile feeling and from any wish to subject 
whites to blacks as a punishment or as a dis- 
grace, There is not a Southern man who 
does not know that he and all his neighbors 
have been treated with a forbearance totally 
unprecedented in higstory—a forbearance which, 
had the result been reversed, he and his friends 
would have disdained. The feeling of Jerrrer- 
son Davis, for instance, toward the Union and 
its loyal citizens expressed in his Atlanta and 
other Georgia speeches at the close of the re- 
bellion; the ferocity of men like Toomns and 
the other Democratic leaders at the South dur- 
ing the late canvass, has no counterpart what- 
ever among loyal men any where. Indeed, it 
it was very slowly and almost reluctantly that 
they saw the necessity of securing the legiti- 
mate results of the war without the least help 
fom the defeated party, notwithstanding its 
loud protestation of acquiescence. And there 
ix no fear that * hatred” will amspire any other 


policy that they may adopt. Yet we trust that 
our friends are prepared, us we are, to hear ey- 
ery measure that may be necessary to secure 
justice and equal rights in the disturbed States 
denounced as intended ‘‘to convert the South 
into a terrestrial hell.” 


INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM. 


Tue New York Times promptly denies the 
story that Mr. Raymonp and Mr. WEED were 
to buy the Washington Jntedligencer and muke 
it the “organ” of President Grant. The dar- 
ing and absurd violation of every probability in 
such a statement was truly admirable. That 
General Grant would have an “organ” was a 
laughable conceit; and that Mr. TuurLowWerp 
would be its resident editor in Washington, and 
Mr. Raymonp its corresponding editor in New 
York, was a suggestion of pure comedy. _I[n- 
deed, as the Chicago Zribune, in a late admir- 
able article, very truly asserts, *‘organs’ are 
played out. Independent journalism is becom- 
ing a power which it never was before; for, 
hitherto, independent journals have been wiih- 
out principle or purpose except of the most self- 
it’s kind, or they have been merely masked bat- 
teries, The consideration of great public ques- 
tions upon grounds of the highest expediency, 
and with experience, sagacity, and ample infor- 
mation, has certainly not been universal among 
our newspapers hitherto; while the treatment 
of General Grant by the Wordd, during the late 
canvass, shows the pitiable means to which a 
merely partisan journal, however able, will re- 
sort, 

But independence of political action and ex- 
pression, whether in a newspaper or elsewhere, 
does not imply indifference to parties. Politic- 
al results in a free country will be attained only 
by great parties, and the sympathy of every in- 
telligent man will be given to that party which 
seems to him to promise most for the public 
progress und welfare. Yet parties need criti- 
cism and restraint as much as individuals, and 
every honorable party-man will gladly welcome 
both. ‘This has always seemed to us the excel- 
lence of Zhe Nation—a paper of which we have 
spoken more than once, Certain circumstances 
at its beginning added to the peculiar independ- 
ence of its management have, however, exposed 
it to the decided hostility of many stvong Radi- 
cals who can not forgive its satire upon what it 
considers radicxl unreason and extravagance. 
This hostility has lately led to a correspondence 
which has excited a good deal of attention, as 
the editor was charged with accepting an in- 
erease of capital with the urderstanding that 
ihe paper wis to be in some sense an organ, 
and then violating the understanding; and Gen- 
eral BuTLeR went so far as to assert that the 
Nation opposed his election because he opposed 
‘he increase of capital from the source suggested. 

We regret the misunderstanding of the facts, 
secause it occasions bitter feeling between thuse 
who are really working to the same end. But 
the editor of the Nition, as we knew at the time, 
assumed control cf the paper upon the express 
condition that it was not to be an orgar of any 
kind; and those of its projectors who had earn- 
estly desired that it should be, after some dis- 
cussion, acquiesced. When the paper was is- 
sued it was announced that it would not be * the 
organ of any party, sect, or body,” and it has 
faithfully observed that promise, while it has 
been so powerful an auxiliary of the liberal 
canse that the Wur/d has called it the ablest 
Republican journal. Of course if it had been 
started as an organ, it would be perfec: ly fair to 
expose its failure to do its prescribed duty, 
But, as we think, very fortunately it was not. 
Indeed no accomplished and able man, wl.o pro- 
poses to devote himself to journalism, will bind 
himself to grind an organ if he can make an 
honorable livelihood otherwise; and while, as 
we said, parties must do the political work of 
the country, if they would do it wisely, they 
must produce and encourage their own critics. 


THE “SCUM” OF THE CITY 


A pemacocusE is a man whe deliberately 
panders to the passion and ignorance of a 
crowd for a political purpose. Mr. Horrmay, 
the Governor-elect, in a iate speech at T'am- 
many Hall, alludes to something which had 
been said in the Zrilune about ‘‘the scum of 
the city.” ‘Those words have a very intelligible 
meaning. ‘There is no intelligent man, we sup- 
pose, who does not understandthem. But this 
is the interpretation put upon chem for Mr, 
Horrman: “Go to the work-ghops where the 
people work from early morn to late in the day, 
and when the sun is setting wash in cold water 
from their hands and faces the honorable stains 
of labor, and then repair to their homes, and 
very manv of them to evening sclouls to fit 
themselves better for their d ies as citizens 
and men. Go with me there, and you will tind 
the scum of New York, as they are called.” 

This is rather pitiful for the new Governor. 
Mr. HorrMan knows just as well as we do that 
these are not the persons who were called the 
scum of New York. He knows that the class 
described by that term are such persons as 
Larkin and and O'BaLtpwin and 
their assuciates: men who do not wash their 
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hands of the stains of honest labor and go to 
evening-schools, but who stagger in a frenzy of 
drink into saloons and grog-shops; who col- 
onize and repeat anc bully at the polls; who 
are midnight brawlers and July rivters; and 
who murder or are murdered in drunken rows, 
No man knows better than Mr, Horrmay, for 
he has been Recorder, that there is a criminal 
class in the city, a worthless and dangerous 
class, and that they are intended by the words 
“scum of the city.” When, therefore, he de- 
clares that the words are applied to orderly and 
industrious and intelligent citizens, he says what 
every body else knows to be untrue, and what 
every body feels that he says merely to excite 
passion and prejudice. A gentleman who is to 
be Governor of the State of New York should 
remember that his words publicly uttered attract 
attention; and he should therefore refrain from 
saving what he knows will merely move the 
contempt of intelligent men, or he should beg 
the newspapers not to report his speeches, 


THE RECENT SPECULATIONS. 


Tue reason which some one wittily gave for 
not purchasing Erie, that the Company printed 
i: faster than he could purchase it, illustrates 
one of the dangers t¢é which speculators are ex- 
posed; but there is, in the mode of the opera- 
tion, a still more important warning. In each 
lite instance of the issue of this stock it has 
heen preceded by large sales of it by those who 
were let into the secret, the purchasers having 
no knowledge of the intention, and supposing 
that the stock would be supplied to them from 
the quantity in existence at the time of the sale, 
Af er accepting large quantities the latter begin 
to suspect that stock has been created for the 
purpose, and when their pockets are sufficiently 
depleted the f.ct of a new issue is made known, 
to their utter dismay. It is not difficult to de- 
cide that a sale founded on this secret know!l- 
edge, and not communicated, is a clear viola- 
tion of honor which the Stock Exchange should 
aunul, ‘The transaction not only could not be 
maintained in law, but each purchaser thus de- 
ceived would have redress if the old and estab- 
lished maxims of law have not passed out of 
the memory of an elective Judiciary. It may 
be that the Stock Exchange is now the safer 
place to have a corrective applied. If the hope 
is entertained that the Board can have any 
stunding with the public, they will not longer.be 
parties to a mode of dealing which will neces- 
sarily drive out of the market such outsiders as 
decline to put their fortunes at hazard when the 
dealer 13 allowed to fix the cards. We hear 
from all quarters that few orders to purchase 
stocks are given. ‘This dullness is due tothe dan- 
ger which recent transactions have developed. 

We are not entitled to give advice to hard- 
ened speculators, and indulge in these observa- 
tions not so much with a view of correcting dis- 
graceful habits as to point out to those who are 
engaged in other pursuits the immense danger 
that results from dealing in stocks. <A code of 
laws has been adopted in Wall Street which 
places the unwary at disadvantage, and the fear 
is wide-spread that the bench itself is not wholly 
free from these influences. In the quiet of ev- 
ery good home a tone is perceived which fixes 
upon those who engage in such dealings, and 
siill more decisively upon tose who are not 
swift to afford an adequate remedy, the just 
rebuke which these great violations of honor 
and law require. 

It has been too much the habit for solid men 
in every part of the Union, when idle capital is 
lving upon their hands, to invest it temporarily 
in some speculative stock, in the hope that it 
may speedily advance. Large fortunes have 
been lost in the attempt either to protect a 
purchase thus carelessly made, or by new oper- 
ations to recover the first loss, The original 
step is justly regarded as the “assertion of a 
principle of conduct involving the threat of its 
repetition.” In nothing is tlais rule so con- 
stantly proved as in operations of this nature, 
and particularly when slight profits at first ac- 
crue, 

To those who are cursed with a taste for 
gambling it will be difficult to present any rea- 
sonings which have weight. It is merely pos- 
sible that the discovery of the pernicious code 
of honor which prevails, and the uncéftainty, if 
it is no worse, in obtaining redress against a 
fraudulent sale, may induce caution if not re- 
pentunce where ruin is the certain result, 

An examination into the motives of those 
who speculate in stocks will disclose a tend- 
ency which is inconsistent with true happiness, 
or with delightful intercourse among men, It 
13 founded on a desire to procure wealth, not as 
the fruit of honorable toil, but from the sweat 
anc toil of others. All the wealth which has 
been created is the result of the aggregate in- 
dustry of the world, and when it is procured 
we obtam what labor has produced. To ar- 
tive at independence by giving a fair equiva- 
len in the shape of industry the most skillful, 
or by mental efforts of a high order in the 
practice of pursuits beneficial to the world, 
confers honor and happiness, and is consist- 
ent with those laws whieh must govern each 
individual if ne expects to receive the approval 
which is valuaole above all other. 


ruv it is true polay to adhere earnestly 
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to whatever good business one may have cho- 
sen. ‘The large fortune of a great merchant 
whose career is a matter of astonishment to 
the thousands who have witnessed its rise from 
the smallest beginnings, and its rapid progress, 
is due in great part to the firmest resistance 
throughout his entire career to go outside of 
his regular business on suggestions that for- 
tunes could thus be gragped. 

But what justification can the thousands have 
to enter into speculation who occupy positions 
of trust or employment which they may wicld 
to the injury of their principals? In the light 
of the example afforded in the management of 
the Erie Railroad those will be considered ex- 
ceedingly green who suppose that a director of 
a company, or an officer of a bank, or a clerk 
in a merchant's counting-room should know 
that these valuable employments are inconsist- 
ent with habits of speculation. The stock- 
holders or employers, the real parties in inter- 
est, make their appointments to secure an hon- 
est attention to duty, and would instantly dis- 
place every servant tainted with this habit. It 
is therefore a fraud upon the trust either to 
use, or permit the use by friends, of corporate 
funds in this manner, <A person standing in 
these relations to others can not without’ indeli- 
cacy or violating confidence use even his own 
funds in this manner, His time, his judgment, 
his sagacity, his foresight, these belong to trust- 
ing stockholders or employers, They are di- 
verted to other objects when speculation in 
Wall Street is pursued. 

The great mass of men throughout the Unit- 
ed States are engaged in some form of substan- 
tial industry. ‘They constitute the solid por- 
tion of the country, and maintain unchanged 
the old habits and opinions which gencrations 
of hones: people have transmitted to our time. 
‘They look with horror upon these recent reve- 
lations, which they regard as a stain upon our 
land, ‘The honest yeomanry of the country, in 
tones not to be misunderstood, nobly stood up 
for the right in the recent election, and al- 
though overpowered by frauds in this State, 
they were successful throughout the Union, 
and will effectually place their lasting condem- 
nation upon those who are known to have vio- 
lated important trusts, 

Great works are in progress, some of them 
stretching across the Continent, and it is not to 
be concealed that a painful solicitude is felt as 
to what the future may disclose. ‘The gains 
which may temporarily arise from mismanage- 
iment are as nothing compared with the censures 
that will be pronounced against those who fail 
in these places to protect the great interests 
committed to their charge. ‘They will find 
that there is virtue enough still left to control 
the vice which prevails, however exteusively it 
may seem to prevail, 


THE SITUATION IN SPAIN, 


SPain presents an extraordinary spectacle. 
One of the worst monarchies in Europe has 
been peacefully overthrown in that country ; 
the Queen, apparently without a single regret, 
has been exiled: for many weeks an impromptu 
government has kept the peace: and now it 
has submitted the question of the future form 
of government to the people, and immense pop- 
ular meetings are held in the great cities, some 
favoring a republic and others a monarchy. 
What secret intrigues are meanwhile going on 
we do not, of course, know; but the spectacle 
is unprecedented in history. . Victor Livco 
and Mazzini and GARIBALDI, the three Demo- 
cratic chiefs of Europe, have each issued an 
address to the people of Spain, telling them 
what ‘*the world” expects—by which they 
mean their own ardent hearts, GARIBALDI, 
who descends to more detail than his brethren, 
suggests a Dictator for two years and then a 
Republic. Victor Hcco and Mazzint are in 
this, at least, wiser than GARIBALDI, that they 
demand a republic at once. And why postpone 
it for two years? The Spaniards will not be 
educated into a republic by two years of «licta- 
torship more than by centuries of monarchy ; 
and to decree the republic two years hence is 
practically to decree it now, 

‘There seems as yet to be no man who plain- 
ly controls the situation even as LAMARTINE 
did in France for a few weeks in 1848. Gen- 
eral Prim, who is the chief figure of the revo- 
lution, has declared for a monarchy, and is 
supposed not to be unwilling to wear the crown 
himself; but there is an active, if not numerous, 
republican party opposed to him. Indeed, no- 
thing would show the unfitness of Prim as a. 
leader more than his reported willingness to be 
king. He ought to know that there has been 
but one royal family founded in modern times, 
and that was the result of marvelous power and 
a dazzling career. Royalty at this time, when 
thrones are every where tottering, and, like 
IsABELLA’S, quietly tumbling down, demands a 
more bewildering prestige than any living man 
can give it. If Spain is to have a king it must 
be from an old royal stock, not from a new 
Even felt that he could 
not be king. | 

The election of the Assembly, which will be 
virtually a decision of the question, takes place 
before the holidays; and an election of inore 
peculiar interest has never taken place, 


THE GEORGIA QUESTION, 


Tut Georgia question is interesting, and will 
require instant attention from Congress. The 
Fourteenth Amendment was adopted in that 
State by a Legislature, many of whose mem- 
bers were disqualified from sitting in the Leg- 
islature by the amendment itself. The dis- 
qualified members then expelled thirty of those 
who had voted for the amendment upon the 
ground that they were disqualified by the ne- 
gro laws of Georgia. If therefore Congress 
recognizes the latter action, the amendment 
has never been legally adopted, even in the reb- 
e! view; and if it adheres to the terms of the 
amendment, it will reject the votes of those 
whom the amendment disqualifies. 

The intention of the Reconstruction laws was 
plain. It was to secure to Georgia and the 
other States a Republican form of Government, 
as the Constitution requires. If therefore the 
new Constitution of Georgia arbitrarily dis- 
qualifies any innocent class of voters from hold- 
ing office, or discriminates against their equality 
of right in any way, it is void as not being re- 
publican. If any State law excludes them, it 
is unconstitutional and void. Congress, of 
course, does not propose that its purpose shall 
be defeated. It is not playing a game of wits 
with lawyers. When therefore Senators Mir- 
Ler and I[iLt present their credentials, it will 
be the duty of Congress to look into the whole 
subject; and we have very little doubt that its 
investigation will show the stringent necessity 
of a uniform rule of suffrage throughout the 
country. It is preposterous that.a citizen of 
the United States in Vermont should be stig- 
matized as unfit to be a citizen of the United 
States in Georgia or in New York. 

The whole subject of the suffrage is very ill 
understood in the country, and we have seen 
no more admirable and conclusive treatment of 
it than a little pamphlet upon Our Democratic 
Republic by Howarp M. Jenxtns, of Delaware 
—a State in which the folly of the present sys- 
tem is most poignantly felt. The theory that 
the States only can control the suffrage is a 
theory which defies the most vital provisions of 
the Constitution; and the astonishing assertion 
of Senator TrumBv.t that “‘a Republican gov- 
ernment does not depend upon the number of 
people who participate in the primary election 
of representatives” is a direct denial of the 
American principle that governments justly ex- 
ist only by the consent of the governed, 


A WORTHY OBJECT. 


Tue Rev. Daxtet Watkrns appeals to the 
sympathy of the public in behalf of the Manual 
Labor School of the colored citizens of ‘Tennes- 
see. It has been chartered by the State, and 
$15,000 have been subscribed by the citizens of 
the State of every political and religious party. 
The Board of Trustees have purchased a tract 
of land, consisting of 300 acres, in Rutherford 
County, 27 miles south from Nashville, and 3 
miles north from Murfreesborough, a portion of 
which is fenced in, and 135 acres are put under 
cultivation this year, yielding, in corn, 3200 
bushels ; cotton, 74 bales; sorghum, 1500 gal- 
lons; estimated worth, $2800. ‘There are over 
one hundred pupils already on the ground, but 
there are not sufficient buildings nor farming im- 
plements,:to say nothing of what is needed for 
the school-rooms, manufacturing and mechanical 
branches; so the Board has thought it best to 
send an agent North to make known the facts, 
and ask such assistance as friends may be willing 
and able to give. Mr. Watkins has the most 
cordial recommendation from General Georce 
Ii. Tuomas, Governor Browntow, and other 
State officers and citizens of Tennessee, and from 
many well-kdown gentlemen in Philadelphia and 
New York. We add our hearty commendation 


of his appeal. 


LITERARY. 


‘** Tablets,” by A. Bronson Atcotr (Ros- 
ERTS Brotuers). This is a beautiful book in 
type, paper, printing, and binding, and it is the 
work of a serene and beautiful nature. It is a 
series of essays upon topics ranging from sweet 
herbs to embryons and immortality, revealing a 
wide acquaintance with the best literature, a mys- 
tic and optimistic view of man and nature, and 
remarkable literary skill Mr. Autcort’s chief 
admirer hitherto is Mr. Emerson; but no man 
can escape the inflmence of the moral sweetness 
and purity and repose that breathe from these 
pages. ‘The book argues no points, defends no 
theories, but commends itself by its wisdom and 
insight, and will become a permanent part of our 
literature. 


There will be no more superb and intrinsically 
valuable book of the holiday season than ‘* ‘The 
Little Passion of Albert Durer,” reproduced in 
fac-simile and edited by W. C. Prime. (J. W. 
Bovtox, New York.) Upon the editor’s part it 
is a labor of knowledge and of love, and a more 
satisfactory work is not often seen, ‘The book 
comprises a brief and admirable introductory 
essay upon wood-engraving, and of ALBERT Dvu- 
RER 8 work in that way, followed by the thirty- 
seven cuts representing incidents in the life of 
Curist, designed by Durer, executed by him 
or under his immediate supervision, and now 
reproduced ‘‘from the original impressions” by 
photographie process and printing, by the New 
York Lithographing, Engraving, and Printing 
Company. ‘Lhose who are expecially interested 


in art and its history know the peculiar value of 
this work, and the genius of the master, and can 
appreciate the very great service which Mr. Prime 
has done to the good cause of gsthetic culture. 
But the series will equally commend itself to 
every man who can perceive force and beauty 
and profound passion in engraving. ‘The sub- 
limity of the story is never lost in the quaintness 
of the aspect under which it is presented; and 
as ‘‘the time draws near the birth of Christ,” 
there is no one who will not highly prize this 
vigorous and famous, vet practically new, version 
of the great story. Apart from its essential in- 
terest, we hope that our readers will not fail to 
see so tasteful and beautiful a book. 


WOMAN’S MODERN ASPIRATIONS. 


I revt thee what we want, a clearer space, 

More breathing room, some stirring work to do! 
“To climb life’s hill”—how well you state the case! 
Those climb the hill who would enjoy the view. 
If true strength lies in a calm nothingness, 

Then idiots are all mighty men, I guess. 


Soft compliments, indeed, and well expressed ! 
Love, music, flowers, and other useless matters 


Suit our rich sisters. Tell me, are the rest— 


The thousand poor ones—still to starve in tatters? 
"Tis masculine to doctor, lecture, quibble; 
Must women be content to teach or acribble? 


“Man hath his fitting tasks”—I grant you so! 
And those tasks bring him good substantial pay- 
ment; 
While woman treads the same dull world of woe, 
But scarcely gains enough for food and raiment 
She, working hard, is buried among paupers— 
Hie leaves a fortune to his sons and daughters. 


“Our heritage of light” sounds really charming! 
But yet it brings no money year by year. 
Now, were it so with physic, preaching, farming, 
You masculines would soon feel rather queer, 
Perchance we beat you in our pious notions; 
Still, women can't exist on their devotions. 


To rule the heart of man ‘s not our ambition, 
We can not keep our own in proper trim; 
Thus, you would place us in an odd position— 
Failing at home, can we bamboozle him? 
Sach small intrigue may give a moment's fan. 
But, when the prize is gained, what have we won? 


Thank God! you can’t bring back the Middle Ages, 
Or make us quite forget our A BC, 

Prate as yon may, some women have been sages, 
And so in future times they yet shall be! 

Not resting, minus soul, beside the mountain-- 

The sweetest flowers grow high by wisdom’s fountain. 


At best all life contains its share of trial— 
Neath freedom's sunlight men can brave the gloom! 
Our path, perforce, is strewn with selfdenial ; 
Can we gaze patiently upon our doom? 
To serve, to nurse, to tutor, and for all this 
To get sometimes a patronizing kiss. 


Then let us still be pure, good, and trusting— 

No harm to wish ns just a trifle wiser? 
A woman not a woman is disgusting, 

But independence don’t make me despise her. 
So, when she’s homeless, friendless, and a-weary, 
Grant work, with gold, or life will be but dreary. . 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Alabama Legislature is discussing bills for the 
abolition of Ku-Klux violence. The bills make it in- 
dictable for any person to appear in a mask, and if 
shoots one who i+ masked after dark it is 
to be considered nocrime. The time of imprisonme 
for being disguised is from one to two years. 

AAtorney-General Evarts has given it as his opinion 
that the Eight-Hour Law can not govern the price to 
be paid for a day's labor, which must depend entirely 
on the value of the work rendered. 

General Grant has submitted to the Secretary of War 
his report as commander of the armies. It is very brief, 
recommending the tranefer of the Indian Bureau to 
the War Department, and states that a fmrther reduc 
tion of the army at present is not advisable. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Larsg returns from the English elections Indicate a 
diminution of the Liberal majority. In the manufac- 
turing districts the anti-popery excitement was vio- 
lent, and an attempt was made to intimidate Liberal 
voters. The result of this violence will doubtless 
lead to the agitation of the qnestion of modifying the 
mode of election by introducing the ballot. 

Another mine explosion has taken place in the 
Arley mine colliery near Wigan, in which fifty-seven 
persons lost their lives. 

Disraeli bas refused the peerage; his wife has been 
created Vicountess of Beaconfields. 

From France we learn that the Emperor’s health is 
failing. The excKhement upon the prose- 
cution of the editors of varions Parisian feurmale was 
very great. The editor of the Réveil has been sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment, with a fine of 
2000 francs: the editors of the Tribune and L’ Avenir 
to pay a fine of 2000 francs each; and the editors of 
the Temps and Journal de Paris to pay 8 fine of 1000 
francs each, for publishing articles encouraging the 
subscription for the monument to Bandin. 

M. Pierre Antoine Berryer, the celebrated French 
advocate, died November 23, in his seventy-eighth 


rear. 
: In Spain the elections for members of the Cortes are 
to be held on December 18. The contiuugation of the 

riod of suspense has been very pres to the fu- 
Lreste of peace. The strength of the Republican fac- 
tion has been allowed time to develop itself: and ap- 
prehensions of a violent collision between Repablic- 
ans and Mowarchists are increasing. 

Onur latest advices from Paraguay inform na that the 
Brazilians were abont to attack at Villeta with 
a flanking column of 12,000 men. ere was to bea 
simaltaneous attack by Marshal Cexias’s fleet upon 
the river batteries. 

General M‘Mahon, our Minister to Paraguay, and 
Admiral Davis have been instructed by Seeretary Sew- 
ard to demand and obtain prompt redress for the late 
outrage inflicted upon American citizens by 


Lopez. 


Mount Etua is in a state of eruption, 
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H. RIVES POLLARD. 


Tue assassination of H. Rives « 
Po.Liakp, Esq., at Richmond, on 
the 24th of November, has awaken- 
ed throughout the country a sensa- 
tion of aversion for the murderer 
mingled with detestation for the vic- 
tim. In Richmond, however, the 
latter sentiment is uppermost, aud 
the assassin, upon his arrest, was 
cheered in the streets as if he were 
hero. 

H. Rives POLLARD was a native 
of Virginia, having been born at 
Alta Vista, in Nelson County, about 
30 miles from Lynchburg. He was 
the son of Major RicHarp Pot- 
LARP, an officer in the United 
States army. He completed his 
education at the Virginia Military 
Institute, and held a clerkship for 
some time in the Post-Office T’c- 
partment in Washington. Ile was 
connected with a newspaper in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, during the 
troubles in that Territory, and with 
the Baltimore Sun as news editor 
when the war commenced. He first 
became known to the public as the 
editor of the Richmond Lxraminer, 
the newspaper of the late J. M. 
Danievs. His writings, sharp and 
trenchant, were often bitter and 

rsonal. After the suppression of 
the rebellion Mr. PoLiarp revived 
the Examiner, which was subse- | 
quently allied with the Zimes, and 
after a brief and unsuccessful career 
was wholly suspended. While the 
proprietor of this paper he had a 
personal rencontre in the lobby of 
the Virginia State House with 
Messrs. and CoLeman, of 
the Richmond L£nguirer, during 
which several pistol shots were | 
fired. It is somewhat over a year | 
ago that the deceased, started the , 
Southern Opinion, a paper represent- 
ing the extreme political sentiments — 
of the South. Having received a | 
threatening letter from two officers | 
of the United States army, who had 
or were about to fight a duel, and 
who had no desire that the particu- 
lars should be published, Mr. Pot- 
LARD informed General SCHOFIELD 
_ and had the parties arrested. This 
was the last time that he was 
brought prominently before the 
public previous to his death. Mr. 
PoLLARD was about 35 years of 

. He was about five feet ten 
inches high, had black eyes and 
dark complexion, and wore a heavy — 
black beard, which had not been 
trimmed for years. lis manner was cordial to 
all friends, haughty to foes, and reserved to those 
with whom he was slightly acquainted. 

Mr. PoLvarp was the brother of Epwarp A. 
PoLuarD, author of **The Lost Cause.” He 
was, as we have above stated, the editor of the 


SCENE OF THE PHILADELL 


third-story window opposite, from 
a double-barreled gun loaded with 


On the Saturday previous to 


Southern Opinion. 


his death an article was printed in that paper 
reflecting upon the character of a daughter of 
Wii II. Grant, a wealthy tobacconist in 
Richmond. 
and it 


The article was purposely insolent ; 
is certain that Mr. PoLtarp would have 
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shot at sight the editor of any journal which had 
thus shamefully insulted his own sister. JAMES 
Grant, the brother of the girl, moved by a simi- 
lar feeling, shot Mr. Pottarp on the morning 
of the 24th as the latter was entering his office 
at about 10 o’clock. The shot was fired from a 


— . 


H. RIVES POLLARD, ASSASSINATED NOVEMBER 24, 1868.—[Paorocrarnep sy C. R. Rees & Co., Ricnuonp, 


PINE STREETS.—Skercaep sy ‘Tuxo. kK. Davis.— See 


buckshot. Mr. PoLvarp fell upon 
hig face and immediately expired. 
It is said that PoLLarp’s paper hax 
recently assailed a number of peo- 
ple in Richmond in a very coarse 
manner, and this fact accounts for 
the spirit manifested by the citizens 
toward the assassin. 

Mr. Epwarp A. whi’ 
left New York for Richmond as soon 
as he received intelligence of the 
murder, published a card on the 
26th, claiming jastice for his broth- 
er. He asserts truly that the mur- 
der was committed in the most cow- 
ardly manner, and that the article 
in question was not written by his 
brother. 


INTERIOR OF AN ALASKA 
HUT. 


~ 


Tue Indians of the country late- 
ly called Russian America, the 
peninsula opposite Kamtschatka, on 
the east side of Behring Strait, 
which has now beeome a Territory 
of the United States Government, 
almost universally adopt under- 
ground houses ‘for winter use. Our 
illustration on page 789 represents 
theinterior of one. They are sim- 
ply square holes, sometimes lined 
with logs or boards, the roof alone 
raised above the level of the soil. 
The entrance is often a rude shanty 
on the surface. Passing into this 
you find a hole in the ground into 
which dropping you reach a sub- 
terranean passage 24 feet in height, 
through which you crawl into the 
chamber. ‘The fire is made on the 
floor of the room, and when the 
cookmg arrangements are over the 
embers are thrown out of the 
** smoke-hole” in the roof, which is 
then covered tightly with a skin. 
The entrance-hole is covered in the 
same way, which, of course, effectu- 
ally shuts in all warmth, with a good 
deal of smoke and carbonic acid gas. 
In fact, so hot are these dwellings 
in the coldest weather that the In- 
dians are found living inside in a 
semi-nude condition. The dirt and 
odor of these houses are often in- 
tolerable, and would not suit a 
squeamish person ; but the explor- 
ers of the late telegraph expedition 
were often glad of their shelter in 
the wintry gales and blinding snow- 
storms common to this country. 

These Indians, though much re- 
sembling the Esquimaux in man- 
ners and customs, are a finer and larger race of 
people, the men frequently attaining a higher 
standard than ourselves; the women almost in- 
variably stout, greasy, and good-humored. ‘These 
people were much employed by the late Western 
Union Telegraph expedition. 
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MY WIFE’S PROMISE. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON. 


Ir was my fate at an early period of my life to 
abandon myself to the perilous delights of a ca- 
reer which of all others exercises the most potent 
fascination over the mind of him who pursues it. 
As a boy I joined a band of brave adventurers in 
an Arctic expedition, and from the hour in which 
I first saw the deep cold blue of the northern sea, 
and felt the subtle influence of the rarefied polar 
air, I was for all common purposes and objects 
of life a lost man. ‘The expedition was unfor- 
tunate, though its leader was a wise and scientific 
navigator—his subordinates picked men. ‘The 
result was bitter disappointment and more bitter 


loss—loss of valuable lives as well as of consider-_ 


able funds. I came back from mv cruise in the 
Weatherwise, to the western world, rejoiced be- 
‘ond measure at the idea of being once more at 
ome, and determined never again to face the 
horrors of that perilous region which had lost me 
so many dear companions. I, Richard Dun- 
rayne, was the eld- 
er son of a wealthy 
house, my father a 
man of some in- 
fluence in the po- 
litical world, and 
there were few po- 
sitions which need 
have been impos- 
sible for me had I 
aspired to the ordi- 
nary career affected 
by British youth. I 
had been indal 
in my early passion 
for the sea, in my 
later rage for Arctic 
exploration ; and 
it was hoped that, 
having __ satisfied 
these boyish fan- 
cies, I should now 
settle down to a 
pursuit more con- 
sonant with the 
views and wishes 
of my people. My 
mother wept over 
her restored treas- 
ure, and confessed 
how terrible had 
been her fears dur- 
ing my absence; 
my father congrat- 
ulated me. upon 
having ridden 
hobby, and alighted 
therefrom without 
a broken neck; and 
my family anxious- 
ly awaited my 
choice of a profes- 
sion. 
Such a choice I 

found impossible. 


ALASKA—INTERIOR OF AN INDIAN HUT.—({Sez Pace 788.) 


If I had bartered myself body and soul, by most 
explicit formula, to some demon of the icebergs, 
or incarnate spirit of the frozen sea, I could not 
have been more completely bound than I was. 
From the Christmas hearth round which dear 
friends were gathered, from my low seat at my 
mother’s knee, from worldly wealth and worldly 
pleasure, the genius of the polar ocean beckoned 
me away, and all the blessings of my life, all the 
natural affections of my heart were too weak 
to hold me. In my dreams, again and again, 
with maddening repetition, I trod the old paths, 
and saw, ghastly white against the intense purplé 
of that northern sky, the walls of ice that had 
blocked our passage. It seemed to me that if I 
could bat find myself again in that dread solitude, 
success would be a certainty. It seemed to me 
as if we had held the magic clew to that awful 
labyrinth between our fingers, and had, in very 
folly, suffered it to escape us. ‘‘ A new expedi- 
tion, aided by the knowledge of the past, must 
succeed,” I said to myself; and when I could no 


longer fight against the prepossession that held 
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me I consulted the survivors of our unfortunate 
voyage, and found in their opinions the actual 
echo of my own convictions. 

We met many times, and our meetings result- 
ed in the organization of a new journey. Money 
was poured into our little treasury like water, so 
poor a dross did it seem to us compared with the 
jewel we went to seek. Our preparations had 
begun before I dared tell those who loved me 
that I had pledged myself to a second expedition. 
But at last, one bright spring evening, I went 
home and announced my decision. I look back 
now and wonder at my own heartlessness, and 
yet I was not indifferent to their grief. ‘The c 
that my mother gave when she knew the erath 
rings in my ears as I write this. No; I was not 
indifferent. I was possessed. 

My second voyage resulted in little actual suc- 
cess, but was to me one prolonged scene of en- 
joyment. I was a skilled seaman and navigator, 
no indifferent sportsman, and having acquired 
some slight reputation during the previous voy- 
age, now ranked high among the junior officers 


ED THE BOARD AT THE HEAD OF THE MOUND.” 


on board the Ptarmigan. We wintered at Re- 
pulse Bay, with a short stock of fuel, and a 
shorter supply of provisions; but we managed 
with a minimum of the former luxury, and sup- 
plied all deficiency of the latter by the aid of our 
guns. Never was a merrier banquet eaten than 
our Christmas dinner of reindeer steaks and cur- 
rant dumplings, though the thermometer had 
sunk 79° below freezing-point, and our jerseys 
and trowsers sparkled with hoar-frost, 

The brief summer of that northern latitude 
brought us some small triumphs. We spent a 
second winter in snow-houses, which resembled 
gigantic bee-hives, and were the snuggest possi- 
ble habitations, and in the second summer turn- 
ed our course homeward, in excellent health and 
spirits. I returned to England to find my mo- 
ther’s grave bright with fanriliar autumnal flow- 
ers in a suburban cemetery, and to know that the 
tender arms which had clung about me in the 
hour of parting would never encircle me again. 
The blow was a severe one, and for some time to 
come I thought with aversion of that strange 

northem world 
which had _ cost 


yet to cust me, so 
much. , 

Time passed, and 
I remained in En- 
gland, at five-and- 
twenty years of 
age, a broken man. 
With the men I met 
I had no point of 
sympathy. . Their 
pursuits bored me, 
their paltry ambi- 
tions disgusted me. 


The of a 
city tHe had not the 
faintest charm for 
me. A polar bear 
would have been as 
much at home as I 
was ina West End 
ball-room, and 
would have been as 
interested in the 
conversation of a 
genteel dinner - ta- 
ble. Away from 
my eomrades 
of the Weatherwise 
and the Pfarmigan, 
I had not a friend 
for whom I really 
cared ; and as 
the civilized world 
grew «day by day 
more distasteful to 
me, the old longing 
revived — the old 
dreams haunted my 
sleep. In my fa- 
thers handsome 
drawing,- rooms I 
yearned for the 


me, and jvhich was ~ 
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rough stone cabin of Repulse Bay, or the snow- 
hives of Cape Crozier. Another expedition was 
afloat, and letters from my old messmates an- 
nounced anticipated triumphs, and warned me of 
the remorse which I should suffer when the hardy 
victors returned to reproach the idler who pre- 
ferred to live at home at ease while old friends 
were drifting among the ice-floes, and bearding 
the grizzly tyrant of the North. - 

I let them go without me, at what sacrifice 
was only known to myself. My father’s health 
had been declining from the hour of my mothers 


death, and 1 was determined not to leave him. | 


This duty at least 1 would-n0t abnegate. ‘This 

Jast sad privilege of attending a father’s death- 
‘bed I would not barter to the’ all-exacting demon 
of the frozen seas, For three empty, patient 
years J remained st home; my hands reverently 
closed the eyes that had never looked on me but 
with affection, and I alone watched the last quiet 
sleep. This being done | was free once more, 
and the old infataation held me close as ever. 
My father’s leath left me wealthy, and to my 
luau wealth had but one use, All the old yearn- 
iugs were intensified by tenfold for the saddest 
reason. The Ptarmigan had never been heard of 
since the hour she left Baffin’s Bay, and the fate 
of those familiar comrades with whom I had 
lived in the closest communion for two happy 
years was a dark enigma, only to be solved by 
patient labor. The expedition had not been of 
sufficient importance to attract much attention 
from the scientific world; there had been too 
much of a volunteer and amateur character in 
the business: but when the fact of the Ptarmi- 
gan's disappearance became known a meeting 
of the Royal Society gave all due consideration 
to the case, and promised help to a party of in- 
vestigation. 

My ample fortune enabled me to contribute 
largely to the expenses of the new voyage, while 
volunteers and voluntary contributions poured in 
from every quarter. I had difficulty in selecting 
officers and crew from so large a number of 


‘hardy adventurers; but I was pradent enough to 


engage the crew of a battered old whaler for the 
staple of my men. We were away in all six 
years, wintering sometimes in South America— 
once in New York, and getting our supplies as 
best we might. We made some discoveries which 
the Roval Society received with civil approval ; 
but of those we weut to seek we found no trace; 
and | began to think that the fate of my old 
friends was a mystery never to be solved below 
the stars. 

I came back to England at thirty-four years 
of age, a hardy wanderer, with a long brown 
beard that seemed lightly powdered with the 
northern snow, and with the strength of a sea- 
lion. For the best years of my life I had lived 
in snow-hives and stone-cabins, or slept at night 
amidst the white wilderness of ice in a boat my 
stulwart shoulders had helped t& carry during 
the day. Heavens! what a rough unlicked cub, 
what a grim sea-monster I must have been; and 
yet Isabel Lawson loved me! Yes, I came back 
to England to find a fairer enchantress than the 
spirit of the frozen deep, and to barter my liberty 
to a new mistress. One of my sisters had mar- 


house I took up my abode. The young sis- 
téPof her husband, Captain Lawson, was here on 
a visit, and thus I met my fate. 

I will not attempt to describe her; the innocent 
face, so lovely to my eyes, was perhaps less perfect 
than I thought it; but if perfection wears anoth- 
er shape, it is one that bears no charm for me. 
Isabel was my junior by sixteen years, and fur a 
considerable period of our acquaintance regarded 
me as a newly acquired elder brother, whose age 
gave something of a paternal character to the re- 
lationship. For a long time I locked upon ner 
as a beautiful picture, an incarnate present- 
ment of all that is tender and divine in woman- 
hood, and as far away from me as the stars which 
J pointed out to her in our summer evening ram- 
bles by the sea-shore near our country home. 

How I grew to love her I wall not ask myself. 
She was a creature whom to know was to love. 
liow she grew to love me is a myxiery I have 
often tried to solve; and when I hx~@ asked her, 
with fear and wondering, why I was so blessed, 
she told me it was because I was brave and frank 
and true, and worthy of a woman’s love. God 
help my darling, the glamour of the frozen North 
Was upon me, and the mere story of the wondrous 
woild | knew had magic enough to win me the 
heart of this angel. She was never tired of hear- 
ing me describe that wild region 1 loved so well. 
Again and again I told her the histories of my 
several voyages, and the record seemed always to 
have a new charm for her. 

**] think | know every channel in Davis’s 
Strait and Baffin’s Bay,” she said to me a day or 
two before our wedding; ‘*‘ and the ice-bound 
coast, from Repulse Bay to Cape Crozier, and the 
ice-packs over which you carried your boats, and 
the shoals of seals and clouds of ducks, and the 
colony of white whales, and the dear little snow- 
houses in which you lived so snugly. Don't you 
think we ought to spend our honey-moon at Cape 
Crozier, Richard ?” 

“* My precious one, God forbid that 1 should 
ever see you in that wild place.” 

‘* Be sure, Richard, if you went there, I should 
follow you.” 

And she kept her werd. 


Te during my absence, and it was at her coun- 


Dream-like, and oh, how mournful! seems the 
tnizht scene of my bridal-day, as I recall it to- 
night beside a lonely hearth in the house of a 
stranger. My Isabel looked like a spirit in her 


airy robe and veil; and I, to whom the memo- 
vies of the North were ever present, could well- 
nigh have fancied she was clad in a snow-cloud. 
I asked ner i* she were content to have given her 
young bes uty to a battered veteran like me; and 
she tola me yes, a thousand times more than 
conteut—inexpressibly happy. 


‘* But you will never leave me, Richard ?” she 
said, looking up at me with divine love in her 
deep blue eyes; and I promised again, as I had 
promised many times before, that the North 
should never draw me away from my beloved. 

‘* You shall be my pole-star, dearest, and I will 
forget that earth has any wilder region than the 
woods and hills around our happy home.” 

My darling loved the country, and I loved all 
that was dear to her; so I bought a small estate 
in North Devon—a grange and park in the heart 
of such a landscape as can only be found in that 
western shire. I was rich, and it was my pride 
and delight to make our home as beautiful as 
money and care could make it. ‘The restoration 
of the house, which was as old as the Tudors, 
and the improvement of the park, employed me 
for more than # year—a happy year of home joys 
with as sweet a wife as Heaven ever gave to man 
since Adam saw Eve smiling on him among the 
flowers of Paradise—and during the whole of that 
time I scarcely thought of the North. With the 
beginning of our second year of happy anion, I 
had even less inclination to think of my old life ; 
for God had blessed us with a son, pure and 
blooming and beautiful as the region in which he 
was born. 

Upon this period of my life I dare not linger. 
For nearly two years we held our treasure ; and 
if any thing d have drawn us nearer to each 
other than our love had made us long ago, it 
would have been our affection for this child. 
He was taken from us. ‘*The Lord gave, and 
the Lord taketh away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” We repeated the holy sentences of 
resignation; but it was not resignation—it was 
despair that subdued the violence of our grief. 
I laid my darling in his grave under the mid- 
summer sky, while one bird was singing high up 
in the heaven where I tried to picture him, among 
a band of such child-angels; and I knew that 
life could never again be to me what it had been. 
People told me I should perhaps have other chil- 
dren as dear as this. 

**If God would give this one back to me He 
conld not blot from my memory his suffering 
and his death,” I answered, impiously. 

For some time my sorrow was # kind of stupor 
—a dull, dead heaviness of the soul, from which 
nothing could raise me. Isabel's grief was no 
less intense, no less bitter; but it was more nat- 
ural and more unselfish. She grew alarmed by 


my state of mind, and entreated me to try change 


of scene. 

“‘Let us go to London, Richard,” she said ; 
**] shall be glad to leave this place, beautiful 
and dear as it is.” 

Her pale face warned me that she had sad need 
of change; and for her sake, rather than my 
own, I took her to London, where we hired a 
furnished house in a western square. 

Being in town, an: an idle man, with no Lon- 
don tastes and no friends, it is strange 
that 1 should attend the meetings of the Royal 
Society. ‘The fate of Franklin was yet unknown, 
and the debates upon this subject were at fever- 
heat. A new expedition was just being fitted 
out by the Government, and there could be no 
better opportunity for a volunteer band, which 
might follow in the track of the government 
vessel. 

In the rooms of the Society I encountered an 
old comrade who had served with me in my first 
voyage on board the Weatherwise, and he ex- 
erted his utmost powers of persuasion to induce 
me to join himself and others in a northward 
cruise to search for Franklin and for our lost 
companions of the Ptarmigan. I was known to 
be an old hand, well provided with the sinews 
of war, adventurous and patient, hardened by 
many a polar winter; and my friend and his 
party wanted me for their leader. ‘The proposal 
flattered me more than I can describe, and caused 
me the first thrill of pleasure I had known since 
my son’s death. But I remembered my promise. 

‘**No, Martyn,” I answered: ‘‘the thing is 
impossible. I am a married man, and have 
given my word to the dearest wife in Christen- 
dom that I will never go out vonder again.” 

Frank Martyn took no pains to conceal his dis- 
appointment at my decision, nor his contempt for 
my motives. 

It was my habit to tell my wife every thing; 
and I told her of the debates at the Royal >o- 
ciety, and of this meeting with an old comrade. 

“* But you will keep your promise, Richard ?” 
she asked, with a endden look of fear. 

** Until the end of life, my darling, unless you 
should release me from it.” 

“Oh, Richard, that is not likely; I am not 
capable of such a sacrifice.” 

I went again and again to the Royal Society ; 
and I dined at a club with my friend Martyn. 
who made me known to his friends, those exger 
volunteers who panted for the icy winds cf. the 
Arctic zone, to tread the frozen 
labyrinth of polar seas. I listened to them, I 
talked with them, and the demon of the North 
resumed his hold upon*me. My wife saw that 
some new influence was at work, that my home 
life was no longer all in all to me. 

One day, after much anxious questioning, she 
beguiled me of my secret. ‘The old yearning 
was upon me. _ I told her how every impulse of 
my mind—every longing of my heart—urged me 
to join the new enterprise ; and how, for her dear 
sake, I was determined to forego the certainty 
of pleasure, and the chances of distinction. She 
thanked me with a sigh. 

**T stand between you and the purpose of your 
life, Richard,” she said; ‘*‘how selfish I must 
seem to you!” 

‘* No, darling, only tender and womanly.” 

Upon my persistent refusal to command the 
expedition, my friend was unanimously 
elected captain. A wealthy brewer of an ad- 
venturous turn provided the larger part of the 
funds, to which I gladly contributed my quota. 

“‘I know Dunrayne will go with us,” said 


| 


Frank Martyn. ‘“‘ He'll turn up at the last mo- 
ment and beg leave to join.—But remember, 
Lick,” he added, turning to me, ‘‘if it is the 
last moment you'll be welcome, and I shall be 
proud to resign the command to a fellow who 
knéws the Arctic zone as well as a cockney 
knows Whitechapel.” 

The preparations fur the voyage lasted longer 
than had been anticipated. Mouths went by, 
and I still lingered in town, though I knew that 
Isabel would have preferred to return to Devon- 
shire, I could not tear myself away while the 

‘orlorn Hope, the vessel chartered by the brew- 
er, was still in dock. 1 saw the adventurers al- 
most daily, assisted in their preparations, pored 
over the chart with them, and traveled over every 
inch of the old ground with a pencil for their 
edification. 

It was within a week of the departure, and 
the fever and excitement of preparation was 
stronger upon me than on any one of the intend- 
ing vovagers, when my wife came to me sudden- 
ly one morning, and threw herself, sobbing, into 
my arms, 

** My dear Isabel, what is this?” I asked, in 


alarm. 

**Oh, Richard, you must go,” she sobbed ; 
**T can not hold you from your destiny. My 
selfish fears are killing you. I can see it in your 
face. You must go to that wild awful world, 
where Heaven has guarded you in safety before, 
and will guard and guide you again. Yes, dar- 
ling, I release you from your promise. Is God 
less powerful to protect you yonder than here? 
He made that world of eternal ice and snow, ard 
where He is there is safety. No, Richard; I 
will not despair. I will not stand between you 
and fame. I heard you talking in your sleep 
last night, as you have talked many nights, of 
that distant solitude: and I know that your 
heart is there. Shall I keep my husband prison- 
er when bis heart has fled from me? No, Rich- 
ard, you shall go,” 

She kissed me and fell fainting at my feet. I 
was blinded by my own selfish folly, and did not 
perceive how much ot her fortitude was the cour- 
age of despair. I thought oniy of her generosity 
and my release. It was not too late for me to 
—— the command of the Forlorn Hope. I 
thanked my wife with a hundred kisses as her 
sweet eyes 0 upon me once more. 

“My darling, 1 shall never forget chs,” I 
cried; “‘and it shall be the last journey, the 
very last. I swear it, by all that is most sacred 
to me. There is no danger, believe me, none, 
for a man who has learned prudence as I have 
done—in the schoo! of hardship.” 

‘There was only a week for leave-taking. 

**T can bear it better so,” said my wife ; ** such 
a blow can not be too sudden.” 

** But, my darling, it is no more than any oth- 
er absence; and, remember, it is to be the last 
time.” 

**No, Richard, do not tell me I think I 
know you better than you kno murself. A 
man can not serve two masters. ) uur master is 
there. He beckons you away from me.” 

** But for the last time, Isabel.” 

** Well, yes,” she answered, with a profound 
sigh. ‘I think that when you and I say good- 
by next week we shall part for the last time.” 

The sadness of her tone seemed natural to the 
occasion ; nor did I remark the melancholy sig- 
nificance of her words. 

**[ will make you a flag, Richard,” she said 
to me next day. ‘If you should discover any 
new spot of land ont yonder you will like to raise 
the Eritish standard there, and I should like to 
think that my hands are associated with your tri- 
umph.” 

She set to work upon the fabrication of a 
Union Jack. I remembered a melancholy inci- 
dent in ihe life of Sir John Franklin, and I hard- 
ly cared to see her thus employed; but I could 
not sadden her with the story, and she worked 
on with a happier air than I could have believed 
possible to her. Alas! I little knew that this 
gayety was but an heroic assumption sustained to 
save me pain. 

My ¢-rling insisted upon examining my charts, 
and maue me show her every step of our pro- 
jected journey—the point where we hoped to 
winter—the land which we intended to explore 
on sledges—the spots where we should erect 
cairns to mark our progress. he dwelt on every 
detail of the journey with an interest intense as 
my own. 

“| think I know that distant world as well as 
vou, Richard,” she said to me on the last aay of 
all. ‘**In my dreams J shall follow you—yes, | 
know that I shall dream of you every night, and 
that my dieame will be true. There must he 
some magnetic chain between two beings +o close- 
ly united as we are, and | am sure that sleep wil 
show you to me as you are—safe or in danger, 
triumphant or despondent. And in my waking 
dreams, too, dear, | shall be on your track. Mv 
life will be a double one—the dull commonplace 
existence at home, where my body must needy 
be, and the mystic life yonder. where my soul 
will follow you. And, dear husband,” she con- 
tinued, clinging to me and looking up with a new 
light in her eyes, ‘*if 1 should die before you xe- 
turn—” 

** Isabel !” 

** Of course that is not likely, you know; but 
if I should be taken from you, darling, you will 
know it directly. Yes, dear, at the death-hour 


| my spirit will fly to vou for the last fond parting 


look upon earth, as surely as [ hope it will await 
you in heaven!” 

I tried to chide her for her weird Scottish su- 

; but this speech of hers, and the ‘ooks 

that accompanied it, shook me more than I cared 

to confess to myself; and if it nad been possille 

to recede with honor, I think I should have re- 

signed the command of the Foriorn [ope. and 

staid with my wife. O God, that I had done so 

at any cost of honor, at any sacrifice of friendship! 


But my fate drew me northward, and | went, 
We started in July, and reached the point that 
we had chosen for our winter harbor at the end 
of August. Here we walled our vessel round 
with snow, and roofed her over; and in this giim 
solitude prepared to await the opening seas cf 
summer. ‘l'’o me the winter seemed unutte:abir 
long and dreary. I was no longer the caie!e-s 
bachelor who found amusement in the rough - 
sports of the sailors, and delight in an occasion:l 
raid upon the reindeer of the ice-bound coast. 
J had indeed tried to serve two masters; nd the 
memory her I had lef: behind was ev sr wich 
me, a reproachful shadow. If. now, | could 
have recalled the past, and found myself once 
more by that hearth beside which | had lan- 
guished for the old life-of adventure, how gladly 
would I have made the exchenge! ; 

The long mactive winter that was so dreary to 
me seemed pleasant enough to my companions, 
We had plenty of stores, and all were hopeful as 
to the exploits of the coming summer. We 
should find the crew of the Ptarmigan, perhaps, 
— dwellers in some inaccessible region, | a- 
tiently awaiting succor and release. With such 
hopeful dreams my comrades beguiled the wasted 
days; byt | had lost my old power of dreaming, 
and a sense of duty alone sustained my spirits. 
My friend Frank told me that I was a changed 
man—cold and stern as the veriest martinet. 

** But all the better man for your post,” he 
added. ‘* The sailors love you as much as they 
fear you, for they feel that they would find you 
as steadfast as a rock in the hour of peril ” 

The summer came, the massive ice-packs were 
loosened with sounds as of thunder, and drifted 
away before a southern breeze. But our freedom 
brought us nothing save disappointment — no 
traces of our friends of the Ptarmigan gladdened 
our eyes, no discovery rewarded our patience. 
Scurvy had cost us four of cur best men, and the 
crew was short-handed. Before the summer was 
ended we had more deatlis; and when the next 
winter began Martyn and I faced it drearily, with 
the prospect of scant stores and scanter fuel, and 
with a sickly and disheartened crew. We had 
reason to thank God that the poor fellows were 
faithful to us under conditions so hopeless. 

Before the coldest season set in we left our 
vessel in tolerably safe harbor, and started on a 
land expedition, still bent on our search for traces 
of the missing Ptarmigan. Wehada_ ouple of 
sledges and a pack of Esquimaux dogs, faithfi) 
hardy creatures, who thrived on the roughest 
fare, and were invaluable to us in this toilsome 
journey. No words can paint the desolation of 
this wild region—no mind can imagine that hor- 
ror of perpetual snow, illimitable as eternal. 

Martyn and [ worked hard to keep up the flag- 
ging splits of our men. One poor fellow had 
lost his foot fiom a frost-bite, and but for our 
surgeon's clever amputation of the disabled mem- 
be’, must have surely perished. He was of 
course no small drag upon us in this time of 
tiial, but his own patient endurance taught us 
fortitude. We had hoped to fall in with a tribe 
of Esquimaux, but saw none after those from 
whom we! ;ht our dogs, 

So we toiled on, appalled by the grim change 
in each other’s forms and faces, as short rations 
and fatigue did their work. ‘The dead wimer 
found us again. reduced in number. We built 
ourselves a roomy snow-house, with a cabin for 
the dogs; and here my friend Frank Martyn lay 
sick with three other invalids throughont our 
hopeless Christmas. My own health heid out 
wonderfully My spirits rose with the extremity 
of trial, and I faced the darkening future boldly, 
beguiling myself with dream pictures of my re- 
turn home, and my wifes glad face when she 
looked up from her lonely hearth and saw me 
standing on the threshold of the door. 

It was Christmas-day. We had dined on 
pemmican—a peculiar kind of preserved meat— 
biscuit, and ive. = *y)1. it we liad none, save a lit- 
tle carefully siored in case of u.gent need. Aft- 
er our brief repast the able men went out in a 
body in search of sport for their guns, but with 
little hope of finding any thing. ‘lhe invalids 
slept, and I sut by the fire of dvied muss which 
served to light our hut, with the aid of a glim- 
mer of cold dull davlight that came to us through 
a window of transparent ice in the roof. 

J was thinking of England and my wife—what 
else did I ever think of now *—when one of the 
men rushed suddenly into the hurt, and feil on the - 
snow-bank that served for a bench. Ile was 
white to the lips, and shiveiing as no man 
shivers from cold alone. 

**Good God, Hanley, what is the matter?” [ 
cried, alarmed by the man's terior. 

‘**T went away from the others, Captain,” he 
began, in rapid. gasping ac ents, ‘*think.ng [ 
suw the traces of a bear upon the snow; and I 
had parted from them about half an hour when [ 
saw—" 

{lis vorce died away suddenly, and he sit 
before me, with lips that moved but miade no 
sound. 

**What? For pity’s sake speak out, man.” 

* A womar !”’ 

“Yes; anc of an Esquimaux tribe, no doubt. 
Why didn't you hail, and bring her back to us ? 
Why, you must be mad, Hanley. You know 
how we have been wishing to fall in with some 
of those people, and you see one, and let her slip 
through your fingers, and come back scaicd, us 
if you'd seen a ghost.” 

“Thats it, your Honor,” the man answered 
hoarsely. ** What I saw was a ghost.” 

** Nonsense, man.” 

** But I sav yes, Captain, and will stand by my 
word. She was before me, moving slowly over 
the snow: you could scarce call it walking, ‘twas 
such a smooth gliding motion. She was dressed 
in white—no common dress—but one that turns 
the heart cold only to think of. While I stood, 
too scared to move hand or for+, she turned and 
beckoned to me. and I saw her face as plain as 
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I see yours this moment, a sweet face, with blue 
eves, and long fair hair fa!ling loosely round it.” 

I was on my feet in a moment, and rushing 
toward the door. 

** Great God of heaven!” I cried, *‘ my wife!” 

The conviction that possessed me was supreme. 
From the moment in which the sailor described 
the figure he had seen, there was no shadow of 
doubt in my mind, It was Isabel, and she only. 
The wife who had promised that her spirit should 
fullow me step by step upon my desolate journey 
was near me now. For one moment only | con- 
sidered the possibility or impossibility of her pres- 
ence. and pondered whether some northern-bound 
vessel might have brought her to an Esquimaux 
sta ion near at hand that we knew not of; for 
one instant only, and then I was hurrying across 
the snow in the direction to which the sailor 
pointed as he stood at the door of our hut. 

‘The brief winter day was closing in, and there 
was only a long line of faint yellow light in the 
west. Eastward the moon was rising, pale and 
cold like that region of eternal snow. I had left 
our hut some two hundred yards behind me, when 
I saw a white-robed figure moving toward the low 
western light; a figure at onceso dear, so familiar, 
‘and yet in that place so awful, that an icy shiver 
shook me fiom head to heel as I looked upon it. 

The tigure turned and beckoned. ‘The sweet 
fice looked at me, awfully distinct in that clear 
cold light. 1 followed, and it drew me on, far 
across a patch of snowy waste that I had left un- 
explored, or had no memory of traversing until 
now. I tried to overtake the familiar form, but 
though its strange gliding movement seemed 
slow, it eluded my pursuit, follow swiftly as I 
might. In this manner we crossed the wide 
bleak waste, and as the last glimmer of the 
western light died out, and the moon shone 
brighter on the frozen plain, we came to a spot 
where the snow lay in mounds—seven separate 
mounds ranged in the furm of a cross beneath 
that wild northern sky. 

A glance told me that civilized hands had done 
this work. ‘The Christian emblem told me more. 


But though I saw the snow-mounds at my feet, 


my eves seemed never to leave the face of my 
wife—O God, how pale in the moonlight! 

She pointed with extended finger to one of the 
mounds and | saw that it was headed by a rough 
wooden bowrd. almost buried in snow, ‘To snatch 
a knife fiom my belt, throw myself on my knees, 
and begin to scrape the coating ef mingled ice 
and snow from this hoard, was the work of a 
moment. When I looked up I was alone be- 
neath the wintry sky. My wife was gone, I 
kuew then what I had from the first—that it 
was her shadow I had followed over that wintry 
waste, and that on earth she and I would never 
look upon each other again. 

She had kept her promise as truly as T had. 
broken mine. ‘The gentle spirit had pursued me 
to that Jesolate world in the very moment it was 
liberated from its earthly prison. 

It was late that night when Hanley and his 
messmates foufid me lying senseless on the snow- 
mound, with the open knife beside my stiffening 
hand. 

They brought me back to life somehow, and 
by the light of the lanterns they carried we ex- 
amined the board at the head of the mound. An 
inscription roughly cut upon it told us we had 
found the lost crew of the Ptarmigan: 

** Here ties the body of Morris Haynes, commander 
of the Ptarmivan, who died in this-unknown fegion 
January 30, 1829, aged 35.” 

The other mounds also had head-boards bear- 
ing inscriptions, which we dug out from the snow 
on the following day, and carefully transcribed. 
After this we found a cairn containing empty 
provision-tins, in one of which was a book that 
had evidently been used for a journal; but rust 
anid snow had done their work. and of this jour- 
nul nothing was decipherable but the name of 
the writer, Morris Haynes, 

‘These investigations were not made by me. 
The new year found me laid low with rheumatic 
fever, and Frank Martyn had to take his turn as 
sick-nurse beside the snow-bank where I lay. 
ur provisions held out better than we had ex- 
pected, thanks to the game our men shot, and 
the patience with which they endured privation. 
The spring came, and with it release. We con- 
trived to make our way to Baftin’s Bay—a con- 
summation I had scarcely thought possible in my 
dieary reveries of mid-winter—and a Greenland 
whaler brought us sufely home. 

I went straight to the town-house of my broth- 
er-in-law. He was at home, and came without 
delay to the library where I had been ushered, 
anl where I sat awaiting him with a gloomy face. 

Yes: as lexpected: he was in mourning: and 
behind kim came my sister, with a pale face, on 
which there was no smile of greeting. 

Lawson held out both his hgnds to me. 

** Richard,” he began, in a faltering voice, 
“*God knows I never thought it possible I could be 
otherwisethan glad of yourcoming home—but— 

** That will do,” I said; ** you need tell me uo 
more. My wife is dead.” 

He bent his head solemnly. 

** She died on the twenty-fifth of last Decem- 
ber, at four o'clock in the afternoon.” 

** You have been told, then,” cried my sister ; 
‘** vou have seen sume one ?” 

‘* Yes,” I answered; ‘** I have seen her!” 


THE WHIPPING-POST AND PIL- 
LORY IN DELAWARE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bul/-..n on the 21st of November wrote a 
graphic description of the whipping-post and pil- 
lory at New Castle, Delaware, and the barbari- 
ties that day inflicted upon the victims of these 
instruments of ee nt relics of a for- 
mer and less enlightened age. 


It is not to be wondered at that a State which ' 


has no free schools should be behind others in 
civilization. But we should scarcely expect to 
find, even under these circumstances, the perpet- 
uation of a penal code which was a disgrace to 
the eighteenth century, and which was long ago 
abolished by all the civilized nations of the world. 

In Delaware men are hung not only for mur- 
der, but also for rape, arson, and burglary; and 
up to the time of the passage of the ( ivil Rights 
Bill by Congress the law made a gross and par- 
tial distinction between white and black offend- 
ers. ‘*A white man was imprisoned and flogged 
for an offense for which a negro was hung. A 
crime which brought a white man to the whip- 
ping-post placed a free negro upon the block, 
where he was auctioneered to the highest bidder, 
and sold into a wickeder slavery than any that 
ever existed in the rice swamps of Georgia.” 

In 1791 even English bigotry and conserva- 
tixm consented to stop flogging females; but in 
Delaware, *‘ tairteen years ago, white and black 
women were publicly whipped in this Christian 
town of New Castle. Dragged from prison into 
the jail-vard, the sheriff stripped them naked to 
the waist in the presence of a multitude of 
shameless men, and then, tying them to the 
whipping-post, gashed their backs with a whip 
until the blood spurted from them. Not content 
with this infamy, but a few years since the law 
ofien required that the sheriffs should seize his 
shears and crop the ears of his fair victims, very 
much as those of a dog are cut, bringing them 
to sharp points. Sheriffs in those days had not 
only to be simple brutes, but to have skill in the 
brutal fine arts as well. It was not every man 
who could slice a female ear with precision and 
tastefulness.” 

The whipping of women was abolished by the 
legislators of Delaware in 1855, but they still flog 
little children. 

‘*'There were,” says the correspondent from 
whom we have quoted, ‘‘ seven persons whipped 
here to-day [New Castle, November 21 }, and the 
ancient instrument of torture trembled again, as 
it has done for half a century, in the terrible 
embrace of its victims. It is a curious old relic 
of a semi-civilization that is forgotten every where 
else but here. It consists of a sturdy post a fvot 
square. ‘Three feet from the ground it pierces a 
small platform ; and five feet above this there is 
a cross-piece, which contains, in each of its arms, 
a hole for the neck and two holes for the wrists 
of the miserable wretch who is to suffer its tor- 
ture. ‘lhe upper half of the arm lifts to admit 
the victim, and then closes sufficiently tight upon 
him to impede the circulation of the blood. It 
is fastened down with a wooden wedge-shaped 
key, shot into the centre post. 

**'The whole machine looks like a gigantic 
cross, with a platform half-way down its length 
It is black with age, covered with patches of 
green mould and moss, and shrunken and split 
uniil the grain of the wood protrudes in ridges. 
it is as worm-euten and decayed as the villainous 
code which sustains it; its unsightlv, disgusting 
presence is a worthy type of the conservatism 
which miakes these people laggard in the march 
of humanity and progress. 

‘*There are three of these pillories in the 
State—in New Castle, Georgetown, and Dover. 
They stretch along down the peninsula like tide- 
posts, marking the shoal waters of barbarism 
amidst the weltering, fathomless sea of surround- 
ing civilhzation. The New Castle pillory stands 
in the jail-yard. A few years ago it y faced 
the world apon the publiccommon. It is a happy 
omen of its final destruction that its devotees 
were so much ashamed of it that they hid it in 
this inclosure. Across the street stands a church, 
und behind the jail there is another. ‘To-da 
their walls echoed the screams of >t. Pillory’s 
victims as they writhed beneath the lash; to-mor- 
row they will .resound with praises and supplica- 
tions to a Ged whois merciful as well as just.” 

Who are the criminals and what the crimes 
which demand this barbarous penalty? Here is 
the case of a boy twelve years old : 

‘** Matraew Perry picked up a piece of pig- 
iron, said—improbably—to be worth seventy-five 
cents. Chief-Justice Gutpin and Judge Hors- 
ron, two venerable magistrates backed by society 
against one small child, declared that he should 
* pay seventy-five cents restitution money, the costs 
of his prosecation, be whipped with twenty laches 
on his bare back, be imprisoned for six months, 
and be compelled to wear a convict’s dress in 
public for six months after his discharge.’” 


At 10 o'clock, when the gates of the jail-yard 


swung open, and the orgies in honor of St. Pillo- 
ry were about to commence, ‘“‘ by actual count 
there were 125 little girls and boys present, some 
of them not more than four or five years of age. 

** The entertainment began by the introduction 
of Witttam Jones to the audience. Mr. Jones 
had stolen store goods worth thirty eight dollars, 
and he was sentenced to return that amount of 
money, stand in the pillory for one hour, be 
whipped with twenty lashes, be imprisoned for, 
six months, and wear a convicts dress for six 
months after his release. 

‘“*'The first thing in order was the pillory. 
WiuiaM ascended the long ladder rather sadly, 
and the jailer, having placed his neck and hands 
in the holes, fastened the top bar upon them, and 
came down to the ground. The criminal was 
taller than the stock, and he was compelled to 
bend down just enough to make his position in- 
tensely painful. A keen, piercing northeast wind 
swept in from the broad expanse of the river, 
and com the spectators to blow warmth 
upon their fingers. Mr. Jones had his circula- 
an but he could not blow upon hig 


**The } splintered edge ef the wooden 


collar rasped his neck until it tore the skin, and | 


whenever he attempted to move his head to 
make his position more easy, the bar would catch 
the upper part of his jaw-bone, and give him ex- 
quisite torture. 


t 
| was entirely extraneous, 


to 

soa,” 
thah no d 
bas nine ta 


no dog, then one dog must 
ther gave the boy his skates. 


** * Jailer, isn’t that pretty severe ?” 

*** Well, yea, map uncomfortable position ; 
and then his fingers and face get numb, you see.’ 

‘* A few years ago the crowd use to hoot at 
the pillory-hugged man, and pelt him with mud 
and filth. When the fathers of these children 
were boys they saved up all the cats that died 
and the eggs which were spoiled in the town for 
the purpose of ‘ vindicating the outraged majesty 
of the law’ upon criminals who stood in this very 
pillory ; and the poor wretches were often disfig- 
ured for lifein one hour. It is a triumph for de- 
cency that this infamous custom has been abol- 
ished. ‘The boys now only dispute the question 
of the discomfort or comfort of the sufferer.” 

When Mr. Joxxs has been reduced to a state 
of exhaustion he is taken back to his cell; but 
he has a lashing to bear yet. 

“‘The sheriff came out with the ‘cat’ in his 
hand. ‘This venerable weapen consists of a stout 
handle about two feet long with nine lashes of 
somewhat greater length. ‘The thongs are made 
of thick leather, twisted together, and as hard as 
wire. ‘They have been soaked with blood before 
this, and it ~ dried upon them uutil their edges 
are as sharp as knives.” 

The first candidate for the lash was the 
alluded to above, who stole seventy cents’ wort 
of pig-iron. He receives his twenty lashes ; 
then a boy of 14 receives as many more; then 
Mr. Mu.voney, who has stolen a pair of draw- 
ers, submits to a like number. 

‘* Then there was a piteous sight. An old man 
of 70 years, decrepit, feeble, and very lame, hob- 
bled out, his gray hairs streaming in the wind. 
He wanted a shirt, Heaven knows, badly enough 
this bitter winter weather, and he had wick- 
edly stolen it. He had none on now. jail- 
er fastened him to the post, and the 
blanket from his back. His skin was yellow 
and wrinkled, and it had scars u it. ‘The 
lashes fell, and the old man’s whole frame was: 
convulsed with agony. He writhed under each 
blow as if it was unendarable, and at last he pat 
his head down and cried like a child. Most of 
the spectators were affected. I would like to 
have had the unjust judges and the Delaware 
law-makers look that poor, broken-down old 
wretch in the face then. | 

But we will not continue the story of these 
punishments through its revolting details to the 
end. ‘Ihe examples which we have given are 
sufficient. Even while we are writing (Novem- 
ber 28) another public flogging like that above 
described is going on in Delaware. 


WESTERN MEN. 


Tue Western character develops freedom and : 


takes in large calculations. ‘This is more true 
of the man of Western cities than of the farm- 
er and the fiontier man, but still the charac- 
ter applies to all. A Western man thinks no- 
thing of going one thousand or one thousand five 
hundred miles, and has no traditional feud with 
any class of Jew or Gentile. The elements of 
various nationalities flowing together Westward 
form a strong and tolerant community. If a 
man out West has his horse stolen, he mounts 
another and traces the thief; shoots him if he 
can. The extending prairies, immense lakes, 
grand rivers, seem to enlarge the whole concep- 
tion of things. The big farm yields thousands 
of bushels of grain. ‘The Western man may have 
twenty horses, a hundred mules, and a thousand 
head of catile grazing in his pastures, and five 
hundred pigs fattening in his fields. He reads 
the prices-current ; knows al] that is going en ; 
forms his own opinions, and is loud and bold in 
the expression of them. He is a man of patient 
courage, who will lose thousands of dollars by 
the fall of the market, and make less account of 
it than he would of the laming of a favorite hor-e 
or the loss of a faithful dog. If he doesn’t turn 
of it, you may see the gleam of stern grit - 
ing from his eyes, as he tells you he will do bet- 
ter next time. He is fall of reckless and mercu- 
rialdarimg. As impulsive as the Southerner, and 
yet practical in all things, he sees and takes al- 
ways the short cut tohisend. Feeling about the 
sacred character of ancestral acres never disturbs 
the mind of a man whose possessions were re- 
claimed from the wilds but yesterday, and may 
be left to-morrow. Whatever he has he will 
sell; and whatever you own he is willing to 
buy, iding he can make some “ boot” on it. 
With him all things were made to buy and sell. 
A frontier man once described to me, without the 
least idea of the strange character of the transac- 
tion, how he had ‘*traded off a Bible for a 
plagny good fiddle.” If any thing you have on 
you or about vou strike his fancy, he will at once 
offer to buy it, and has no notion that certain 
pieces of property mayn't be for sale. 


_HUMORS OF THE Day. 
An “ ATrmactrvs Sorrnor”—Magnetism. 


** Dead as Cheleea” is a common phraee, and a good 
many complain of that city as somewhat slow. An 
old lady, ibly a friend of Mrs. an 
she likes it, ** because it’s such a local place.” 


No, Si thi int, forgettin, that 
** No, Sir.” 8 
bang, and he closed the book with 
q an t nw 
amidst the laughter of the class. 
“Pa, wil me a new pair of skates if I 
dog b 


ve ten tails.” The fa- 


ten 
| day unless required, and care sheuld be taken 


THOUGHTS WHILE SEWING. 
BY AN OLD MAID. 


Men sow wild oats, and women buttons. 
Tne shortest way to a man’s heart is down his 


roat. 

Man's love is like the moon: it it does not grow 
larger, it is certain to yrow,smalier. 

man may “do by stealth,” but as for his 
blushing “ to find it fame,” that's all nonsense. 

Man » ke from cold meat. Dove this arice from 
man's innate presumption of always ruling the roust ? 

takes a woman with a dowry in the same wa 
that he accepte the hamper that brings him a fend 
sume present of game. 

Men have two ways of a the fame of 
love—they eitber let it burn out quietly, or else they 
snuff it ont by one blow. 

_ In a dilemma, during the time a man hae heen 
standing like a fool, fambling for an excuse, a woman 
will bave invented ten thousand. 

Wives are often fuolish enough to eit up for their 
husbands, bat you hear of few husbands who have 
the patience to sit up for their wives 

ry! came back from whortleberrying, and was 

asked if she fuund the berries plenty. “Sue, yer,” 

eaid she; “but the dry weather has made tuem so 
small that it takes the whole of a peck to make 
quart.” 


BLUE PILLS VERSUS EXERCISE. 


‘Blue pill, Madam? Stuff and noneeuce, Madam. 
You can’t waat more pills; take exercise, Madam, 
Lot blue pill,” cried an honest ductor to a sluggish 
patient. “Take exercise; it's only lazy folks who 
want sv much bine »ilL” The ceiebrated Dr. Aner- 
a why, after listening to a long list of ailments, 
detalied by the anxious mother of a languid daughter, 
growled he put his hat, and returned a 
shilling of his fee, “ Buy i « a skipping-rope.” 

—»>- 


L—— is a rising young Boston lawyer. As was 
said of another, be speaks several langua fluently, 
especially the profave. le trying a case before a 


eree, the opposing counsel had occasion to commeut 
aes L——’s treatment of a witmess on Ccross-exum- 
ation. 
** You brow-beated Mr. Davis shamefully” (emphat- 


teall:/). 
** As incorrect in fact, your Honor, as ungrammatic- 
al in tense” redly). 

“] made it imperfect.” 

“ Yes, d—d imperfect,” said L——., sotto vove. 


THE STATE OF THE MAREETS. 
s—Rising every day. 
bs off easily. 
Bitter Beer—This article has a downward tendency. 
trade is dyeing. 
Dead and 


~ 
4 


Two French ladies were looking for the little da gh- 
ter of one of them in a greup of baby-carriuges. ‘Do 


ou see him ?” asked the friend ofthe mother. “ Him? 
Ton looking for her nurse.” “Her uarse?” “ Yes. 
All children look alike. I know the nurse, and 


I can 
find the child best in that way.” *“*As for myself, I 
think all bonnes look alike.” ‘‘ How do D5 yours 
then?” “Oh, I know the soldier who is her beau.” 


ADVOCATES OF WOMAN'S RIGHTS NOT REP. 
RESENTED AT THE LATE CONVENTION. 
The lady who thinks she has-« right to the best 


seat. 

The ladies who think they have a right to eweep the 
sidewalk with their dresses, and monopulize it fur 
their own exclusive use. 

The lady who thinks she has a right to wear a wafer 


ter. 

The lady, next door, who thinks she has ¢ right to 
drive the whole neighburhood to the borders of die- 
traction by practicing her high netes til] eleven r.u. 

The lady who claims to have a right to visit her own 
at her own pleasure, and the cook no rigié to 


hous 
- her right to put the 
thinks she Aas rizht to 
visit her dear danghter t a month, aod regulate 
all a in the househuid—without cunsulting tue 


A wee bit of boy havin boon, slightly shastived 
by his mother, sat very qui 2 his chair for some 
minutes no duubt thinking very profound- 
ly. At last be spoke out thus: “ Muzzer, I wieh dud 
wonld get anuszer ho per—lI've got tired 
yuu round.” 


SNUFF-TAKING. 
what a dvuubt! 


ants to sneeze, and can not do it! 
How it yearns me, thrills me, stings me! 


— that rapturous torment fille me: , 
ow says, ** Sneeze, you t through it.” 
Shee—e ‘tis most 


hee—oh, 
Ishi—ishi—most delishi! 


(Hang it, I shall sneeze till spring 5) 
Suuft's & mvet delicivus Lhing. 


A North Carolina rebel was re how “the 


“Why didn’t 
“Tree,” re- 


you get behind a tree?” asked « tisener. 
the officers.” 


eb, “ there wasn't trees enough for 


NEW RECIPES. 
To Remove Straus uo Stra.—Place the 


smear it with the followieg mixture: To two paris 
gum add one chicory—any part 
will in parts codlivroieum till it 
comes of the of cold Having 
worked the in they form a separate mas«, 


sharp instrument such as a rolling-pin—then rub the 


hole for a few months with lemon 1 and sealing- 
wan and expose to the sun in a chamber for sev- 
eral nights. 


N B —These cakes should not all be oa 


ing them not te let them get warm. They be 
eaten with vinegar, or served Up with 


f 


| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 4 
| | 
| | 
| 
x, 
| 
inds a reddy sale. 4 
D demand. 
risk and lively. 
heavy. 
What a 
All my nose is out— | 
All my thrilling, tickling caustic, ty 
ramid rhinocerostic. 
Yanke” fired upon his company = marchiny 
through a thick wood. They gladly obeyed an order : 
to lie down, but there was nothing to shield them ; 
from the te'rible = of the enemy. 
| issoiled ov any warm, hard stove, 
for instance—and, the stn@ by slighv- 
ly rubbing it briskl s brick, ual) : 
| 
take a knife a th three proctra- 
bie—and skillfully cut ont the damaged with an 
| axp Tea Caxes.—Take 7t pounds 
a superfine fourth-proof floar—it shoald be taken when 
A profesor of natural hletory, who te sometimes | 22, tbe sors ox willbe 
quite absent-minded, while og class in spread it on a board, which shuald ret perfectly level 
EERE oma put the question: * Did you ever see a porpoise?” | on one corner. Having filled a large tub with equal 
‘No, Sir.” Professor, very forcibly, as was hie wont: parts of saltpetre and onion-peelings—the bine Berk- 
| shire three-equare onions are best—drain off the extra 
colander will answer—mix up the whole and beat to- ) 
a leaden stew-pan. Some cooks a canvas 
z= bag: Lat we can not caution our readers enough 
again’ the deleterions effets vermi- 
fuce which forms the 
, n, Ome dog has one more ta the first 
hase’t bef” “Yes.” “Well, no dog in boil} 
; and if one dog has one more tal) than : 
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SANTIAGO DE CUBA.—{Sketcuep ny P. Jackson. } 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA. lution which has lately taken place in the mo- 


ther country. 

THE most contradictory reports have reached It would seem that the establishment of a lib- 
us during the past months in regard to the | eral government at Madrid would have furnished 
movements of the Cuban revolutionists. Those | the most inopportune season for rebellion against 
which come from official sources speak of the | Spanish authority; but, in our opinion, the sole 
uprising as if it were nothing more than a dis- | cause of the revolution is a desire to secure the 
turbance caused by desperadoes for the purpose | independence of Cuba, and the present time was 
of plunder, and predict the speedy restoration | chosen because it was a period of disorder in 
of order. On the other hand, the agents of the | Spanish affairs, and without any reference to 
revolutionists would have us believe that the | the ultimate issue—whether success or failure— 
movement is as important, as profound in its | of the Provisional Government at Madrid. 
motives, and as likely to succeed as the revo- The chief of the rebels is General CesPEpsgs, 


who, on the 4th of November, had his head- 
quarters at Bayamo, the seat of the so-called 
Provisional Government in Cuba. The rebels 
were then within four miles of Santiago de 
Cuba, and this town has been invested by the 
insurgents. Over one hundred of the princi- 
pal families have embarked for Jamaica. A 
proclamation has been issued by the rebels m 
reply to that lately promulgated by Count Bat- 
MAREDAS (the Captain-General’s lieutenant), and 
which gave the revolutionists eight days to sur- 
render. This rebel manifesto orders all native- 


born Spaniards to leave the territory occupied 


< 4 


j 


by the ‘‘ patriots” within twenty-foer hours, and 
1 Cubans between 18 and 45 are called upon 
to take up arms for the independence of Cuba. 
About the first of the month CesrPzpzs’s army 
numbered 9700 men. 
We give on this page a view of Santiago de 
Cuba, now invested by the rebels. The seat 
of government in Cuba was first established at 
Baracoa, and transferred thence to Santiago de 
Cuba, where it remained until its removal to 
Havana. Santiago is situated on the south side 
of the island and crowns an eminence; at a few 
leagues distance rises a chain of mountains, of 


BURNING OF THE GARROTING SCAFFOLD jIN MADRID.—{Sez Pace 794.) 
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ii average height of 8000 fect, overlooking the 
sown and its splendid bay—the same range 
which intersects the island longitudinally and 
diifuses itself by spurs over nearly the entire sur- 
face. ‘This chain consists principally of granite, 
mingled with gneixs and sienite, overlaid by sec- 
ondary and tertiary formations more or less cal- 
rareous and ab mnding in fossils. ‘The ** Cobre,” 
pt one time one of the richest copper mines in the 
world, is -inaated in one of these mountains a few 
miles inland and northwest of the town. Over 
one of these mines is erected the far-famed chap- 
ef to the Virgin of the Catholic population. A 
cusions legal question arose a few vears ago as 
to how deep the earth was consecrated! Work- 
ing at the mines was recently stopped because of 
the oppressive royalty imposed by the now ex- 
iled (Queen [sa BELLA. 

A large military hospital has been erected éast 
of the town, which would compare favorably with 
any ~imilar instication in the world. ‘The bar- 
racks have recently been commenced. <A chain 
of forts is destined to encircle the eminence upon 
which the town stands, but the money devoted 
+- this purpose has thus far barely paid the en- 

ee s for drawing out the puans. 

antiazo has a more antique appearance than 
ans of the other large towns on the island, and 
is picturesyue and impo-ing when viewed from a 
licle distance. The huuses are painted blue, 
red, vellow, and green. ‘lhe streets in some 
parts are very precipitous,”fullowing the steep 
declivity of the hills, but are built at right an- 
gles, except where from necessity they wind 
around the hills. Being narrow, and the houses 
being provided with iron gratings, these streets 
would afford abundant protection to the insur- 
gents. ‘The prison, which is «iways protected 
by a guard of soldiers, is a strong building for 
defenses. 

‘lhe town is ornamented by a Plaza, laid out 
with taste, and studded with beautiful trees. 
The Cathedral occupies one entire side of the 
square, and is opposite the Governor's mansion. 
‘There is a free public library containing 46,000 
volumes, and the nucleus of a museum. ‘The 
population of the town is about 25,000. 


THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


Over illustration on page 793 represents the 
nuwonted condition of Madrid in these days of 
popular excitement, and the strange proceedings 
in Which large numbers of the laboring-class in- 
hubitants are now engaged since they have been 
thrown out of employment by the general inter- 
rup ion of trade. Some thousands are now paid 
and fel by the Provisional Government, as was 
done at Paris for some months after the French 
Kevolation of February, 1848, and, as their serv- 
ices are not reyuired for any really useful or urg- 
eut work, it has been thought fit to set them to 
the task of demolishing the old city walls. ‘They 
scem to take this job very easily, as might, in- 
deed, be expected; knowing that they will get 
their daily rations and wages so long as the Pro- 
visional Government has any money in hand, un- 
jess the secure establishment of a powerful and 
effective administration should allow them to be 
dismissed without endangering the peace of the 
city. Qurskeich represents the emancipated pop- 
ul we destroving a very obnoxious institution—tlic 
execulleners scatfold—in an open space outside 
tlfe city. ‘The mode of inflicting capital punish- 
ment in Spain is rather peculiar, being neither by 
the gallows nor by the guillotine, but strangulation 
by the garrote, Which ts a small wire hoop, passed 
roun | the culpric’s neck as he sits with his back 
toan npiight post: sothat when the executioner, 
sanding beviud the post, draws the wire forcibly 
back, the throat of the doomed min is at once 
compressed, and desth is insiantly caused. ‘The 
Provisioial Governin nt has already decreed thc 
ef capital punishment: but this wiil, of 
course, be a question fur fature legislation. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'’S. 


CHAPTER V 
A FIRST DINNER-PARTY. 


I was 1. “presentable” in due time, anc 
on the fifth “ay after my arrival made my ap 
pearance at the dinner-table. ‘*Sit theie, sir,’ 
tid my father, opposite me.” And I was not 
sorry to perceive that an enormous vase wiih 
flowers effectually screered me from his sight. 
‘tLe post of honor thus accorded me was a suf 
ficient intimation to my father’s guests how he 
intended me to be treated by them; and as thev 
were without an exception all hangeis-on and 
dependents—men who dined badly or not at all 
When unmvited to his table—they were marvel- 
ously quick i understanding that I was to be 
accepted as his heir, and, after himself. the 
person of most consideration there. 

Be. des the thiee individuals I have already 
mentioned, our party included two foreigners— 
Baron Steinmetz, an aid-de-camp of the King, 
and an Italian duke, San Giovanni. ‘The duke 
kat on my father’s right, the baron on mine. 
The conversation during dinner was in French, 
which I followed impertectly, and was considera- 
bly relieved on discovering that the German spoke 
French with difficulty, and blundered over his 
genders as hopelessly as I should have done had 
I attempted to talk. ‘* Ach Gott,” muttered he 
to himself in German, ‘‘ when people were seek- 
ing for a common language, why didn’t they take 
one that ell humanity could pronounce ?” 
> “*So mein ich auch, Herr Baron,” cried I; 
*] quite agree with you. 

He suvued toward me with a look of positive 
affection, on seeing I knew German, and we both) 
began to talk together at once with freedom. 

** What's the boy saying?” cried my father, 


conservatory. 
_ One to speak to, I found myself at last in a little 


ax he caught the sounds of some glib speech of 
mine. 
French, Steinmetz.” 

‘* He is charming me with his admirable Ger- 
man, said the baron. ‘‘] can’t tell when I 
have met a more agreeable companion.” 

‘This was of course a double flattery, for my 
German was very bad, and my knowledge on any 
subject no better; but the fact did not diminish 
the delight the praise afforded me. 

**})o you know German, Digby ?” asked my 
father. 

** A little---a very little, Sir.” 

**'The fellow would say he knew Sanscrit. if 
you asked him,” whispered Hotham to Eccles ; 
but my sharp ears overheard him. 

**( ome, thac’s better than I louked for,” said 
my. father What do you say, Eccles? Is 
there stuff there 

‘* Plenty, Sir Roger; enough and to spare. I 
count on Digbs to do me great credit yet.” 

** What career dc you mean your son to fol- 
low ¢” asked the italian, while he nodded to me 
over his wine-glass in most civil recognition. 

‘* Pll not make a ailor of him, like that sea- 
wolf yonder: nor a diplomatist, like my silent 
fiend in the corner. Neither shall he be a sol- 
dier. till British armies begin to do something bet- 
cer than hunt out illicit stills and protect process- 
servers,” 

‘* A politician, perhaps ?” 

“‘ Certainly not, Sir. There's no credit in be- 
longing to a Parliament brought down to the me- 
ridian of soap-boilers and bankrupt bill-brokers.” 

‘*'There’s the Church, Sir Roger,” chimed in 
Eccles. 

‘“* There's the Pope’s Church, with some good 
prizes in the wheel; but your branch, Master Bob, 
is a small concern, and it is trembling besides. 
No. Ill make-him none of these. It is in our 
vulgar passion for money-getting we throw our 
boys into this or that career in life, and we nar- 
row to the stupid formula of some profession 
abilities that were meant for mankind. I mean 
Digby to deal with the world; and to fit him for 
the task he shall learn as much of human nature 
as I can afford to teach him.” 

‘* Ah, there's great truth in that, very great 
truth; very wise and very original too,” were 
the comments that ran round the board. 

Excited by his theme, aud elated by his suc- 
cess, my father went on: 

‘If vou want a boy to ride, you don't limit 
him to the quiet hackney that neither pulls nor 
shies, neither bolts nor plunges ; and so, if vou 
wish your son to know his fellow-man, you don't 
keep him in a charmed circle of deans and arch- 
deacons, but you throw bim fearlessly into con- 
tact with old debauchees like Hotham, or aban- 
dened scamps of the style of Cleremont”—and 
here he had to wait till the laughter subsided to 
add, ** and, last of all, ycu take care to provide 
him with a finishing tutor like Eccles.” 

‘| knew your turn was coming, Bob,” whis- 
pered Hothain ; but still ali laughed heartily, well 
satistied to stand ridicule themselves if others 
were only pilloiied with them. 

When dinner was over, we sat about a quarter 
of an hour, not more, and then adjourned to cof- 
fee in a small room that seemed half Lbouavir, half 
As | loitered about, having no 


shrubbery, through which a sort of labyrinth me- 
andered. It was a taste of the day revived from 
olden times, and amazed me much by its novelty. 
While I was puzzling myself to find out the path 
that led out of the entanglement I heard a veice 
I knew at once to be Hotham’s saying : 

“ Look at that boy of Norcott’s; he's not sat- 
isfied with the imbroglio within doors, but he 
must go out to mystify himself with another.” 

‘** 1 don't much fancy that young genileman,” 
said Cleremont. 

‘* And I only half. Bob Eccles says we have 


all made a precious mistake in advising Norcott 


tu bring him hack.” 

‘*Yet it was our only chance to prevent it. 
Had we opposed the plan, he was sure tu. have 
determined on it. ‘There’s nothing for it but 
your notion, Hotham; let him send the brat to 
sea with vou.” 

** Yes, J think that would do it.” And now 
they had walked out of ear-shot, and I heard no 
more. 

If IT was not much reassured by these drop- 
pings I was far more moved by the way in which 
» came to hear them. Over and over had my 
der mother cautionec me against listening to 
whav was not meant for me; and here, simply 
because I found myself the topic, I could not ie- 
sist the temptation to learn how men would speak 
of me, I remembered well the illustration by 
which my movher warned me as to the utter use- 
lessness of the sort of knowledge thus gained 
She told me of a theft come visitor had made at 
Abbotsford-—the obiect stclen being a signet-ring 
Lord Byron had given to Sir Walter. ‘The man 
who stol3 this could newr display the treasure 
without avowing himselra thief. He had there- 
fore taken what from the very moment of tlie 
fiaud became -alueless. he might gaze on it 
in secret with such pleasure as his self-accusing 
would permit. He might hug himself with the 
thought of possession; but how could that give 
pleasure or how drown the everlasting shame the 
mere sight of the object must revive? So would 
it be, my mother said, with hym who unlawfully 
possessed himself of certain intelligence which he 
could not employ without being convicted o: the 
way he gained it. The lesson thus illustrated 
had not ceased to be remembered by me; ana 
though I tried all my casuistry to prove that I 
listened without intention, almost without being 
aware of it, I was shocked and grieved to find 
how soon I was forgetting the piecepts she had 
labored sc hard to impress upen me. 

She had also said, ‘* By the seme rule which 
would compel you to restore to its owner what 
you had become possessed of wrongfully, you 


are bound to let him vou have accidentally over- 


‘** Don't let him bore you with his bad ‘ heard know to what extent you are aware of his 


thoughts.” 

‘*'This much at least I can do,” said I; ‘I 
can tel) these gentlemen that I heard a part of 
their conversation.” 

I walked about for nigh an hour revolving 
these things in my head, and at last returned to 
the house, As | entered the drawing-room I 
was struck by the silence. My father, (lere- 
mont, and the two foreigners were playing whist 
at one end of the room, Hotham and Eccles were 
seated at chess at another. Not a word was ut- 
tered save some brief demand of the game, or a 
murmured check” by the chess-players. ‘Tak- 
ing my place noiselessly beside these latter, I 
watched the board eagerly to try and acquire 
the moves, 

**o you understand the game?” whispered 
Hotham. 

‘*No, Sir,” said I, in the same cautious 
tone. 

** Tl show vou the moves, when this party is 
over.” And 1 muttered my thanks for the 
courtesy. 

‘This is intolerable,” cried out my father. 
‘*That confounded whispering is far more dis- 
tracting than any noise. I have lost al) count 
of my game. 1 say, Eccles, why is rot that boy 
in bed ?” 

**I] thought you said he might sup, Sir 
Roger.” 

‘**If I did it was because I thought he knew 
bow to conduct himself. ‘Take him away at 
once.” 

And Fecles rose, and with more kindness than 
I had expected from him, said, ** Come, Digby, 
I'll go too, for we have both to be early risers 
to-morrow.” 

Thus ended my first day in public, and I have 
no need to say what a strange conflict filled my 
head that night as 1 dropped off to sleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HOW THE DAYS WENT OVER. 


Ir I give one day of my life, I give, with very 
nearly exactness, the unbroken course of my ex- 
istence. I rose very early—hours ere the rest of 
the household was stirring—to work at my les- 
sons, Which Mr. Eccles apportioned for me wiih 
a liberality that showed he had the highest opin- 
ion of my abilities, or—as I discovered later on 
to be the truth—a profound indifference about 
them. ‘Thus a hundred iines of Virgil, thirty 
of Xenophon, three propositions of kuclid, wiih 
a sufficient amount of history, geography, and 
logic, would be an ordinary day's work. It is 
fair | should own that when the time of examin- 
ation came found him usually imbibing sel: zer 
and curacoa, with a wet towel round his head - 
or, in his robuster moments, practicing the dumb- 
bells to develop his muscles. So that the inter- 
rogatories were generally in this wise: 

** How goes it, Digby? What of the Homer 
—el 

** It's Xenophon, Sir.” 

“TobLeswe itis Iwas forgettiig, as a man 
might who had my headache. And, by-the-way, 
Digby, why will yeur father give Burgundy at 
supper instead of Bordeaux? Some one must 
surely have told him accidentally it was a dead- 
ly poison, for he adheres to it with desperate 
fidelity.” 

**I believe I know my Greek, Sir,” would I 
sav, modestly, to recall lim to the theme. 

“Of course you do, youd cut a sorry figure 
here this morning if you did not know it. No, 
Sir; In. not the man to enjoy your father’s con- 
fidence and take kis money, and betray my trust. 
Hiis words to n.e were, * Muke him a genileman, 
Eecles. 1 could find scores of fellows to cram 
him with Greek particles and double equations, 
but I want the man who can tun out the per- 
fect article—the gentleman.’ (ome now, what 
relaticus subsisted beiween Cyrus and Xeno- 
phon 

** Xenephon coached him, Sir.” 

“So he did. Just strike a light forme. My 
head is splitting for want of a cigar. You may 
have a cigarette, too. I don’t object. Virgil 
well keep till to-morrow. Virgil was a muff, 
after all. Virgil was a decentish sort of Martin 
‘Tupper, Digby. He had no wit, no repartee, no 
smartness; he prosed about plows and shepherds, 
like a maudlin old squire; or he told a very shady 
sort of .necdote about Dido, which [ always doubt- 
ed should be put into the hands of youth. Horace 
is free too, a thought too fiee; but he couldn't 
help it. Horace lived the same kind of life we 
do here, a sort of roast-partridge and pretty wo- 
man sort of lite; but then he was the gentleman 
always. If old Flaccus had lived now, hed have 
been pretty much like Bob Eccles, and putting 
in his divinity lectures perhaps. By-the-way, 
I hope your father won't go and give away that 
small rectory in Kent. *We who live to preach, 
must preach te live.” That isn t exactly the line, 
but it will do. VPulvis et umbra sumus, Digby ; 
and, take what care we may of ourselves, we 
must all go back, as the judges say, to the place 
from whence we came. ‘There now, you've had 
classical criticism, sound morality, worldly wis- 
dom, and the rest of it; and, with your permis- 
sion, we'll pack up the books, and stand _pro- 
rugued till—-let me see—Saturday next.” 

(of course | moved no amendment, and went 
my way rejoicing. 

From that hour I was free to follow my own 
inclinations, which usually took a horsey turn, and 
as the stable offered several mounts, I very often 
rude six hours a day. Hotham was always to 
he found in the pistol gallery about four of an 


_af.ernoon, aad I usually joined there, and 
speedily became more than his match. 


‘* Well, voungsier, he would say. when beate: 
und irritable, ‘I can beat your head otf at bill- 
iards, apy how.” 


4 


But I was not long in robbing him of even 
this boast, and in less than three mouths I could 
defy the best player in the house. ‘The fact was, 
I had in a remarkable degree that small talent 
for games of every kind which is a specialiy wih 
certain persons. I could not only learn a game 
quickly, but almost always attain considerable 
skill in it. 

**So, Sir,” said my father to me one day at 
dinner—and nothing wus more rare than for him 
to address a word to me, and I was startled us 
he did so—‘‘ so, Sir, you are guing to turn out 
an Admireble Crichton on my hands, it seems, 
I hear of nothing but your billiard-plaving, your 
hersemanship, and your cricketing, while Mr. 
Eccles tells me that your progress with him is 
equally remarkable.” He stopped, and ~eemed 
to expect me to make some rejoinder; but | could 
not utter a word, and felt overwhelmed at the 
observatiun and notice his speech had drawn 
upon me. 

** It's better I should tell von at once,” resumed 
my father, **that I dislike prodigies. I disiike 
because I distrust them. ‘The fellow who knows 
at fourteen what he might reasonably have known 
at thirty is not unlikely to stop short at fifieen, 
and grow no more. 1 don’t want to be persou:l, 
but I have heard it said ( leremont was a ve.y 
clever boy.” 

The impertinence of this speech. and the laueh- 
ter it at once excited, served to turn atteninn 
away from me; but, through the buzz and mur- 
mcr around, I overheard ( leremont say to E)o:h- 
am, ‘‘I shall pull him up short one of tliese 
days, and you ll see an end of all this.’ 

** Now, continued my father, **if Eccles hads 
told me that the boy was a skillful hand a1 she: v- 
cobbler, or a rare judge of a Cuban cigar, | d 
have reposed more faith in the assurance than 
when he spoke of his classics.” 

**He ain t bad at a gin-sling with bitters. that 
I must say,” said Kecles, whose self contre), or 
good-humor, mayhap some less worthy trait, al- 
ways carried him successfully over a difficuliy. 

**So, Sir,” said my father, turning again on 
me, ** the range of your accomplisliments 1s com. 
plete. You might be a tapster or a jockey. 
When the nobility of France came to ruin in the 
Revolution the best blood of the ki=~dom became 
barbers and dancing-masters: so that when sonie 
fine morning that gay gentleman vonder will «is- 
cover that he is a beggar, hell have no difficul vy 
in finding a calling to suit his tastes, and squa:e 
wich his abilities. What's Hotham grumtling 
about? Will any one interpret him for me?” 

** Hotham is saving that this claret is co ked,” 
aid the sea-captain, with a hoarse loud voice. 

** u.tled at home!” said my father. and, 
like your own education, Hotham, spoiled for a 
beggarly economy.” 

** I'm glad vou've got it,” muttered Cleiemonr, 
whose eves glistened with malignant spiie "I 
have had enough of this; Im for cotiee.” ar: 
he arose as he spoke. 

** Has Cleremont left us?” asked my futhei. 

that last botile has finished 
told you before, Nixon knows nothing abeut 
wine. I saw that hogshead Iving Sung up tor 
eight weeks before it was diawn off tor bot- 
tling.” 

“Why didn’t you speak to him about it, 
then ?” 

**And he told that I'm not his master, el: 
Yeu dont seem to know, Norcott, that vou ve 
got a houseful of the most insolent servants in 
Christendom. Cleremont’s wife wante:l ihe clic-t 
nuts yesterday in the phaeton, and George ie 
fused her; she might take the cobs, or no 
thing.” 

**Quite.trne,” chimed in FEeeles: “and the 
fellow said, a-tuhing the veung out 
in the neak. and if the Mmis-is wants to see ile 
chestnuts, she'd better come with me. 

**And as to a late Incuktust now, it’s quite 
impessil.le; they delay and delay nll they 
you into luncheon,”” growled Hotham 

**"j; hey serve me my chocolate pretty recular. 
lv,” said my father, negligently. and he arose 
and strolled out of the room. As he went he 
shpped his aith within mine. and said. im a he lf 
whisper, ** I suppose it will come te this—-T 
have to change my friends or my bousetou, 
Which would you advise 2?” 

** I'd say the friends, Sir’ 

**So should I, but that they wonld not easily 
find another place. ‘There, go avu see is ive 
billiard-room lighied. 1 want to see you play a 
game with Cleremont.” 

Cleremont- was evidently sulking under the 
sarcasm passed on him, and took up his ene to 
play with a bad grace. 

will have five frenes on the paris ? 
said my father. “* Im going to back tie boy.” 
** Make it pounds, Norcott,” said Horhian. 

**T ll give vou six to five in tens.” said ¢ lere- 
mont to my father. ** Will vou take it?” 

I was growing white and ved by tains all this 
time. I was terrified at the thought that money 
was to be staked on my play, and frigl ened by 
the mere presence of my father at the ta. e. 

voungster is too nervous to play Dont 
let him, Norcott,” said Hotham, with a kindne-s 
I had not given him credit for. 

**Give me the cue, Digby; take vour 
place.” said my father, and ( leremont and Toil 
am both drew mgh, and talked to him in a low 
tone. 

‘** Eight and the stroke then be it,” said my 
father, ‘‘and the bet in fifties.” The others 
nodded, and Cleremont began the game 

I cou not have believed [ could have suffered 
the amount of intense anxiety that game «ost me. 
Had my life been on the issue | do not think [ 
could have gone through greater alrernation~ of 
hope and fear than now succeeded in my heart. 
( leremont started with eight points ouds, and 
made thirty-two off the balls before my father 
hegan to play. He now took his place, and py 
the first stroke displayed a perf*ct mastery of the 
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game. There was a sort of linguid grace, an 
ind lent elegance about all he did, that when the 
stroke req¢i ed vigor or power made me tremble 
for the result, but somehow he imparted the ex-' 
act amount of force needed, and the balls moved 
about here and there as though obedient to some 
subtle instinct of which the cue gave a mere 
sign = He seored forty-two points in a few min- 
nies, an thea drawing himself up, said: ** There’s 
an eight-struke now on the table. I'll give any 
one three hundred Naps to two that I do it.” 

None spoke. ** Or, PI tell you what [ll do. 
Ill take fifty from each of you and draw the 
gime!” Another as complete silence ensned. 
‘Or, here's a third preposition, Give me fifty 
he:ween you, and Ill hand over the cue to the 
boy. he shall finish the gime.” 

“On no, sir! beg vou—I entreat—" be- 
gin; bu aleuly, ** one!” had been loudly 
ntteved by both together, and the bet was rati- 
fio«d, 

nervous, boy,” said my father, 
han ling me his cue. ** You see whats on the 
balls. oa carom and hold the white, and 
Lint the red in the middle pocket. If vou can't 
do the b.ilhant thing, and finish the game with 
an eizht s ruke, do the safe one—the carom on 
the bazard. But, above all, don't lose your 
struke, sir. Mind that, for I've a pot of money 
ou the game.” 

“| dont think vou ought to counsel him, 
Norcott,” said Cleremont. ‘*If he’s a player, 
he's fit to devise his own game.” 

** Oh, hang it, no,” broke in Hotham; ‘* Nor- 
cott has a perfect right to tell him whats on the 
table.” 

** If von object seriously, Sir,” said my father, 
proudly, ‘‘the party is at an end.” 

‘**T put it to yourself,” began Cleremont. 

** You shall not appeal to me against myself, 
Sir. You either withdraw your objection, or you 
maintain it.” 

‘Of course he withdraws it,” said Hotham, 
whose eyes never wandered from my father’s 
fuce. 

Cleremont nodded a half-unwilling assent, 

* You will do me the courtesy to speak, per- 
haps,” said my father; and every word came 
from him with a tremulous roll. 

** Yes, ves, IL agree. There was really nothing 
in my remark,” suid Cleremont, whose self-con- 
trol seem taxed to its last limit. 

There. go on, boy, and tinish this stupid 
affair,” said my father; and he turned to the 
chimney to light his cigar. 

I jeaned over the table, and a mist seemed to 
rise before me. 1 saw volumes of cloud rolling 
awif ly across, and meteors, or billiard-balls, | 
kyew not which, shooting through them. _ I 
played and mis<ed; I did not even strike a ball. 
A wild roar of laughter, a ery of joy, and a con- 
fisel Mending of several voices in various tones 
f lowed, and I stood there like one stunned into 
 Meimwhile Cleremont finished the 
games, andl, clapping me gayly on the shoulder, 

vied, ** Im more grateful to you than your fa- 
ther is, my lad. ‘That shaking hand of yours 
has made a difference of two hundred Naps to 


me.” turned touwaid the fire; my fatger had 
the room. 
TEMPER. 


We generally pity a man or woman who 
has an obviously bad temper; but to have a 


_ bad temper and ample opportunities for gratifv- 


nig bea great pleasure. ‘The dull com- 
plicenes of good hamor otfers no such keen de- 
lieuts as the litth revenges which a bad-tem- 
pe el woman loves to wreak upon her social en- 
eoies. A bad temper is a sort of sixth sense, 
wich has its own sorrows and its own satixfae- 
an | like the other senses, in favorable cir- 


the satisfaction predominates. It is 
ys wert mistake to consider that even the worst 


fo im of bad temper—the sulky attitude—neces- 
sa ily involves the wretchedness of the sulker. 
Not at all. ‘The man or woman who sulks looks 
noon himm-elf or he self as a martyr, and enjoys 
the sweet solace of martyrdom. ‘Then the dis- 
comfo-t they intlict upon the people against whom 
they sulk is another keen enjovment. In fact, if 
sulking were not pleasant, people wouldn't sulk, 
It gives a man pleasure to gratify his bad tem- 
per. and it gives him pleasure to sulk. Among 
women these enjovments are heightened by a 
sensi'iveness, both on the part of the 
pe formers and that of their victims, When a 
tian gets into the sulky attitude, and thinks he 
will annoy his t.gends by refusing their invi.a- 
tins to dinner, we simply say to him, ** Very 
well, Sulk as long as vou please. I’ ‘ou will 
Le unhappy, be. We have too much on our 
hinds to trouble ourselves about whether you 
choose to be uncomfortable or the reverse. If 
vou won't come to our dinner-parties, let us 
hope that others will; and we have no reason 
to anticipate that the soup and the fish will he 
nnv the worse for your absence.” But women, 
, +t le souls! do not look upon a seceding friend 
11 this philosophic light. ‘They are distressed to 
think that Jane, or Aunt ‘Thompson, or Lady 
Morland’s maiden sister, should think that they 
have been unkind to her. It is with deep de- 
pre-sion that they hear how very miserable their 
former bosom fiiend now is; and they perplex 
themselves, and their husbands too, about the 
best method of reconciliation, 

‘The wreaking of bad temper is one of the pleas- 
antest occupations of humanity; but it leaves bad 
physical effects behind it. We must guard our- 
selves, however, against the popular clelusion that 
thin people are naturally prone to bid temper, 
and that stout people are almost invasinbly good- 
natuied. 
to precisely the opposie conclusion, frat men 

\@ not energetically not cutf 
Dove, thrash their horses. and so on; bur they 


are far more impatient of hind:uuces, and apt to 


The writers expecience at least, tends | 


he ruffled by little annoyances. Put a fat man 
end a thin man te whip a trout-stream when the 
fish are not rising; who will first begin to growl 
muttered curses, and crack the flies otf his line 
with bad temper, and then throw the rod away 
and fling him-elf on the grass in disgust? Suwp- 
pose both of them to be ‘hung up;" which will 
exhibit the most patience and good-humor in 
getting the line off the tree? Had temper is a 
keen weapon, but it is frequently found in a 
very sofi and capacious sheath. ‘ihe evil phys- 
ical effects of bad temper, however, tell equally 
on the stout and the thin, and they are more 
serious than many people imagine. The effect 
which a fit of choler has upon the system, when 
general weakness predixposes to a catastrophe, 
shows what the effect must also be when gieater 
strength of the system prevents its being imme- 
diately visible. When a man drops down and 
dies throngh a fit of anger there must be some 
other ailment assisting; but that anger should, 
in any case, have the power to accelerate the 
catastrophe is sufficiently significant. Persons 
with disease of the heart, or any affliction likely 
to suffer from a shock to the nerves, are warned 
by the doctors to abstain from irritatinz disputes, 
and generally to avoid those men or things likely 
to provoke their anger. It is an advice which 
is applicable to all; because there are few of us 
so situated that our bad temper, if we have one, 
may be gratified with impunity. Better to cul- 
tivate the even tenor of a sublime indifferentism 
than to reap the uncertain satisfaction of expend- 
ing little fire-crackers of wrath. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Pocxet-proxtne has become an art; and the very 
height of the seasun for practicing it is rapidly ap- 
proaching. It flourishes most when lectures, and con- 
certs, musical soirces, operas, and theatrical perform- 
ances are most enthusiastically patronized; when the 
rnsh of down-town business leads to the constant in- 
terchange ofthe largest quantity of greenbacks; when 
the purchase of holiday gifts seems to demand that 
pockets should contain the “‘ wherewithal.” Between 
tive and seven o'clock in the evening the cars going 
up town are crowded to their utmost capacity. The 
inside passengers are packed together in every crose- 
grained way, and the outsiders hang on as they can. 
Whatever energies remain to the bueiness-man after 
a day of exhausting labor are expended in the simple 
effurt to sustain existence during @ wearisome ride 
of perhaps an hour. He can not be expected to keep 
his thoughts all the time upon his pockets; and as all 
of his neighburs are, of necessity, eticking their el- 
bows into him, he must suspect every body, if any 
body. But unfortunately the pickpocket considers 
the overcrowded car as his Wall Street, where, ever 
keeping his eyes open for a chance, by a skillful turn 
of his hand, he may realize soumethiug handsome. 
There seems to be no other way, when in a crowd, but 
for the owners of pocket-books, watches, and dia- 
mond pins, tu regard all their neighbors with a prudent 
suspicion, 

According to one of our daily papers the pocket of 
the pavtaloons is the most dangerous place in which 
aman can keep his money. However that may be it 
is well for all to understand the smodus operandi fre- 
quently adopted for abstracting the pocket- book. 
Several pickpockets band together for the purpose 
of doing business, Their plans are laid carefully, and 
they frequent cars, railway stations, public meetings, 
or any place where there is a crowd. They select a 
victim quietly and surround him, as if by accident, 
and communicate with each other by unobserved 
signs, The one who operates does not place his hand 
in the pocket, that is a fatal error; but with the first 
two flovers he gently draws up the lining of the pocket 
to the opening, and with it the wallet, which is imme- 
diately passed to a coufecerate, Disputes and dis- 
turbances of various kinds are often started in a car 
with no other purpose than to attract the attention of 
passengers, aud give the opportunity to investigate 
pockets. Ladies have quite as much need to be on 
their guard as gentlemen. As a general thing, how- 
ever, every one believes that Ae is careful enough until 
he has had a severe personal expericnce. The safest 
rule is to carry very little money in Oue’s pocket. 

Life is short, and books are often long, and always 
multitudinous. Some books are merely to be tasted 
of, others to be wholly rejectea, while only a moder- 
ate number are to be thoroughly read and carefully 
divested, 

An exchange says that the following prescription 
will cure the most obstinate case of hoarseness in a 
short time. Colds are unusually prevalent just now, 
and this remedy is so simple that it can do no harm, 
certainly, to try it: Take the white of two eggs and 
beat them with two spoonfols of white sugar; grate 
iu alittle nutmeg, then add a pintof lukewarm water. 
Kepeat the prescription if necessary, 

A smart little four-year-old boy, living in Ashland, 
New Hampshire, performed quite a feat the other day. 
He was playing io the yard with his younger sister 
and a pet bantam chicken, when a large Arctic hawk 
suddenly swooped down and attempted to carry off 
the chicken.” He sueceeded in getting it in his talons, 
when the little boy grasped a small hatchet lying near 
by and smartly pounded the hawk antil he released 
his prey and flew away wonnded and with the loss of 
some of his plumage. The lad’s mother saw the oc- 
currence, but was unable te reach the spot befure the 
predatory bird had taken its flight. 


T-am the Buffalo Courier we learn that there are 
nuW vu eXuilition at the rooms of the Society of Nat- 
ural Science in that city two very remarkable geolog- 
ical specimens. One is the fossil imprint of the foot 
of a man, or rather the cast of such an imprint. It 
waa discovered by a workman in a colliery in western 
Pennsylvania. The spot where it was fonnd was 
nearly a mile from the pit’s mouth, and some three 
hundred feet frem the surface. The rock in which it 
was imbedded belongs to the paleozoic age, and the 
imprint, if such it be, must have been made millions 
of years before the present geological era commenced. 
It is the cast of the left foot ofa man of ordinary size, 
and is perfectly defined. The second specimen is a 
large siab of sandstone, on which, stamped in the solid 
rock, can be seen the imprint of horses’ hoofs, per- 
fectly preserved, and varying in size from the track of 
a full-grown horse to that of a young colt. They point 
in different directions, as thongh the animals had been 
leisurely walking about, cropping the laxuriant gravs- 
es «m that tropical period. These specimens were pre- 
rented by reliable gentiemen, and it is surmised that 
the present sys'em of veology will be more than ever 
complicated by their discovery. 

The famens pedestrian Weston has undertaken an- 
other feat—namely, to walk within one handred days, 
commencing on December 1, from Bangor, Maine, to 


St. Paul, Minnesota, and thence to this city, by such 
rou‘es as he may select te the exteat of five thousand 
miles. He ix to rest during the whole of each Sunday. 
Thix trial trip is undertaken at the severest -eason of 
the year, when drifting storms may be expected. That 
such extraordinary tests of eudurauce are unwise there 
is no question; yet some good may result to the pab- 
lic by Inspiring young men, and women also, to take 
more vigorous Cutdver exercise in the way of brisk 
walking It is an interesting fact, ax stated by Mr. 
Weston himeelf, that he does not depend at all upon 
the stimulus of aleohvlic drinks for success in his 
walking trips. He says that he regards the use of in- 
tuxicating liquors on the occasion of the performance 
of any task requiring strength and nerve not only un- 
necessary, but wholly injurious. The moment a man 
partakes of such stimalante at such a time he ceases 
to work upon his own strength of manhood, and is 
simply using a falee power built upon a medicine. It 
may help him for the moment, but the effect is uf short 
duration, and then he ts worse than before. It not 
only weakens his body but his nerve, and takes away 
his will; and that is not all—it will take away his 
appetite for food. 


The English journals give a singular account of a 
couvict who escaped from his cell by means of a 
wooden spoon, sume bits of wire; and a needle and 
thread. The door of his cell wax iron, and the lock 
on the outside. He made a key from the spoon, and 
passed a thread over and under the door with the 
needle; bits of wire were pushed through the in«pec- 
tion hole, and fastened to this long thread extending 
outside from top to bottom. The key was also pushed 
through, and, being fastened to the thread, was 
brought opposite the keyhole by dextrous manipula- 
tion of the slender line, worked gently in, then turned 
by means of the wire, and the door was opened. The 
man who possessed the ingenuity and patience to ac- 
complish such a deed onght never to have been inside 
of prison walls. He might have made fame and for- 
tune elsewhere. 


It is believed that two-thirds of the thirty thousand 
patients confined in French lunatic asylums are per- 
fectly sane. Wien a person becomes too innch in the 
way of his friends (‘) or others, it is not uncommon to 
apply for a certificate of insanity, which is usually ob- 
tained with little difficulty. And when once confined 
in the asylum, a person is, as it were, dead; there is 
ilttle hope of relief. 


According to some esagacions writer, marriage does 
not depend so much upon love as upon the price of 
corn. Hence when breadstuffs decrease in value mar- 
riages should increase. 


The Geographical Society are discussing the pro- 
priety of another Arctic expedition under the com- 
mand of the celebrated explorer, Dr. Hayes. 


The Board of Health estate that, during the week 
ending November 14, there was less mortality in New 
York city than has been known for several years. 
The total number of deaths was 334. 


A very interesting description of the solar eclipse 
of last August comes from India from the pen of an 
observer on the banks of the Bhima. We quote one 
or two brief passages from the lengthy account: 

** Two or three minntes before the total obscuration 
the thermometer began to fall rapidly, the wind grew 
perceptibly colder, and the clouds thickened and 
darkened, and quite obscured the sun. It was a mo- 
ment of intense interest; crows flew low, and kites 
fluttered as if distressed to tind darkness npon them 
before they could reach their accustomed perches, 
At Solapur the poultry went to roost; and some cat- 
tle not far from us seemed to be proceeding home of 
their own accord. The only instance of perfect stoi- 
cism I heard of was that of a man plowing quite near 
where I was, and whom I heard turning his bullocks 
in the midst of the darkness of totality. The dark- 
ness of totality has also been often affirmed to give 
rise to strong feelings of horror. To me the rapidity 
of the motion of the tremendous pall, and the sudden- 
ness and completeness of the tinal pulse of darkness, 
were inexpressibly grand and never to be forgotten ; 
and it soa sorbed the senses that the wind seemed to 
cease, and only after a few seconds of darkness I 
heard the distant cries from the village below. The 
darkness continued abont three minutes—though they 
seemed very short onee—and the mercury went down 
to 76 degrees, while the dew fell very rapidly, and was 
driven by the wind like a thin drizzle of rain, and I 
felt it getting very chilly. At length the low arch of 
light tu the north began to enlarge round by the west, 
and the great curtain to be withdrawn with the same 
majestic sweep with which it had been cast over nes, 
and soon its edge was seen passing over the zenith 
and vanishing in a lessening arch to the sontheast. 
And, as the light had disappeared, so for a few seconds 
it appeared to return, not by regular accessions as day 
opens from the gray dawn, but at first by rapid pulses 
and then gradually.” 

The United States Consul at Zurich has sent to the 
Secretary of State a painfully interesting account of 
the recent innndations in Switzerland, and the suffer- 
ings of the people in conseyuence. The loss of prop- 
erty, thouvh great, bears no ratio to the amount of 
suffering involved, because it has fallen not upon 
wealthy individuals or corporations, but upon the 
poor. The Swiss mountaineer barely existe. He 
lives in narrow gorges between moun ains crowned 
with eternal snows. His winters are eight months, 
his summers four months long; he has no spring and 
no autumn. He lives in a small rude structure, half 
house, half stable, clore to the torrent that rushes 
down his valley. He owns a few goats, a few sheep, 
and two or three cows. For the winter food of those 
he employs half of his summer in bringing on his 
back, from almost inaccessible grass-plote above him, 
a supply of hay—so short and fine does it grow that 
one might almost call it moss! The other half of his 
summer is consumed in gathering fuel for the winter. 
His wife and children, meanwhile, cultivate the pota- 
toes and other scanty vegetables, and tend the flocks. 
When a fluod comes, the value in money of what he 
has lost may not be more than one or two hundred 
dollars, but he is left a helpless beggar. It is stated 
that perhaps ten thousand dweilings which still stand 
have been flooded, and that at this season of the year 
they can not-be dried, and that therefore to live in 
them is to invite fevers, rheumatisems, and other sim- 
ilar diseases, Already sickness is reported as having 
broken out in the stricken districts to an exteut that 
almost amounts to an epidemic. 


An American merchant visiting England went into 
a fashionable London church one Sunday soon after 
service had commenced, and stood in the aisle. The 
pew-opener passed him several times and took no 
notice of him. “They show more respect to a stran- 
ger in American churches,” eaid he to himeelf, and 
determined co give them a lesson. Seeing that there 
was plenty of room in several pews but the pew- 
opener passed him again and again withont offering 
a seat, he quietly spread open his coat~tails and 
equatted down on the neatly matted aisle. The cler- 
gyman noticed him, and looked at the pew-opener, 
who at once went to him and offered him a seat. 
“No, thank yu,” whispered the merchant, “I am 
quite comfortable, and shall sit here all the service.” 

Not long ago a New Heaven gentleman orcered a 
wedding eu:t, including, «f comrse, a satin vest. On 
tne bridal evening, the ceremony havinug been per- 


formed, just as the clergyman was departing, the gen- 


tleman took from the pocket of his vest, and slipped 
the parson’s band, wnat he supposed was a greene 
back of some value, which he had put there for the 
purpose. S me weeks afierward, while wearing the 
same vest, he put his flogers into his pocket, and pull- 
ed out, to his great horror, the ideutical bank-note 
which he supposed had long before gladdened the 
heart ef the worthy clergyman. Great was his con- 
sternation. What could he have given the parson? 
He ascertained the next day that he had given him 
a strip of satin two or three inches long, which the 
tailor had left iu the pocket of his vest. Explanations 
and a hearty laugh followed. 

The Gota Canal in Sweden is said to have cost the 
government +£9,000,000. It connects the chain of lakes 
that lie between the Baltic and the Cattegat. The sail 
through this canal is suid to be novel and interesting. 
It traverses a beautiful and fertile country, and on ev- 
ery side are neat Swedish towns and well-enitivated 
fields. The canal iu many places is scuicey bruader 
than the ships which traveree it. 


IN PAWN. 


Biaxx and bare was the humble room 

In a crowded tenement, narrow ani high, 
Where the sewing-girl sat in the gathering gloom 
With little left her of health’s bright bloom; 

And close to the window shone the sky, 


At her poor work-table she sat alone; 

And skeleton-like ber hands had grown 

With labor by day and often at night; 

Long and slender and ivory white 

The nimble fingers, idle now, 

For a wonder, as they clasped her brow: 
Idle, because but an hour befvre, 

Lifting her hood and her coarse gray shawl 

Each from its nail in the chamber wall, 
And never a moment thivking to stop 
Only to fasten the chamber door— 

An honr before on that very day 

From her attic room she had burried away, 
Bearing her sewing off to the shop. 


“Sewing was ecarce,” they had told her there, 
And little if any there would be * 
For maybe a week or more, and she 
Must wait until Saturday's set of sun 
To be paid for the work already done: 
And home she had come with a burden of care 
Bearing down with its fron weight 
The heart in her breast, for her next week's rent 
Would be due before then, and her every cent 
She had spent that morn for the bread she ate. 


So she eat her down in her attic room, 

Silent and sad ‘mid the gathering gloom, 
With her skeleton fingers, idle now, 

Rigidly clasping her aching brow, 

Thinking, pondering what she wonld say 

To the landlord when he should come that way, 
While the swift-winged moments lightly flew, 
How many had gone she hardly knew 

When she raised her eyes to the opposite wall, 
Where her hood hung and her cast-off shaw!, 
And the Sunday dress she had made with care 
That had known so little as yet of wear, 
Fashioned and fitted, back and waist, 

Skirt and sleeves with the nicest taste, 

Gored and frilled, with a small rosette 

Here and there iv the trimming eet, 

With buttous of steel that glimmered white 
Like silver beads in the failing light; 

And all of that delicate shade and hne 

That suited her best as the poor girl knew, 


Then she lifted down from their place on the wall 
Again her hood and her coarse gray shaw! 

And the dress that was hanging beside them there, 
And folding it with the tenderest care 

Wrapped it in paper, while from each lid, 

Like a scintillant diamond, a bright tear slid: 

And passing ont through the narrow door 

And down six flights to the atreet once mare, 
With hasty step through the surging crowd, 

The sound of whose murmur gathered loud, 

Like a moving shadow she flitted past, 

Nor lingered a moment until at last, 

Backward behind her the glazed door ewune 
Where the gilded sign of the Pawnubroker hung. 


Men and women and children there, 
Standing all of them in a line, 

Some with faces furrowed with care, 

Others where vice had left its sign, 

And even some in whose eyes’ strange glare 
Hunger lurked with a famished stare ; 

While the broker's clerks, with their pens in hand, 
Wrote the tickets, or cloeely scanned 

Each separate package, and last her own, 

Talking and haggling over the loan; 

Then ont from the dingy shop she pasred, 
Leaving behind on the brown shelves there 
The Sunday dress she had made with care, 

As backward in thonght a glance she cast 

At that pleasant Sabbath a month ayo, 

When leaving the sweltering city's heut, 
Throngh green lanes bordered with fields of wheat 

She. felt cool airs on her wan cheek blow 
And heard the church bells sweet and low. 
Ana ever anon the cat-bird’s song 
And the thrush’s voice as she wound atung, 
Smothered half in the leafy trees, 

And scented the rose in each wandering breeze. 


And she sighed to think while her tears would flow 
How many Sabbaths might come and go, 

When, clad once more in that Sunday dress, 

Those pleasant by-ways her feet would presxs; 

How autumn might burn the pastures brown, 

And the autumn rain come drizzling auwn; 

And the wind, so balmy, gathering cold, 

Scatter the woodland’s wealth of guld, 

Ere her hands should labor enouch to repay 

‘dne meagre loan she had got that day. 


And on she passed as the night came down 
With its dusky mantle npon the town, 

And one by one each glimmering licht 

In the dazzled street-lamps gathered bricht, 
And the twinkling stars in the azure sky 
Looked calmly down from their homes on hizh, 
As once again in her attic room 

She sat alone in the twilight gloom. 


Oh, mothers whore hearts are warm with ‘ore; 
Oh. «weet voung wife with checks like the ruse: 

Oh, maiden, you with the eves of a dove, 
Thank God for the comforts Hes hand bestows; 
For on rich and poor though nis rain may fell, 
Sach blessings yours are not given to all} 
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[December 12, 1868, 


FOOT-RACE ON THE FASH- 
ION COURSE. 


CoNSIDERABLE interest, both in 
this country and in Canada, has cen- 
tred about the notable foot-race which 
came off on the Fashion Course, Long 
Island, on the 23d of November, be- 
tween the ‘* Flying Boy of Kingston,” 
E. D. Davis, of New York, and J. 
Wesrey Cozapv, the California 
Plow-boy,” for a purse of $4500. 

In the pools Cozap stood 20: to 
Davis's 18; Cozap’s friends were 
ready to offer odds. At 1.30 P.M. 
Davis was ready for the race, and 
shortly after, Cozap came on. Then 
judges were chosen for each, and the 
time-keeper and starter appointed. 
At 1.50 the men were formed in line, 
each man having a set track. ‘The 
race was to be run by a “scratch 
start,” each man to start 15 feet from 
the starting-point of the 125 yards, 
and not to run the race until both 
had come over the line, which is a 
great advantage. After four false 
starts CozaD got over the line, think- ° 
ing Davis would follow him, which, 
by accident, Davis did, he really 
not meaning to go at the time. He 
was called back by some of his friends, 
but it was too late, and.both men were 
off. Cozap had two feet start. Da- 
Vis got to running right away, and 
gradually came up with him. The 
men seemed to run side by side for 
about 50 yards, when Cozap put 
on all steam and gradually left Da- 
vis, and when 100 yards had been 
completed ])avis was fully six feet 
behind. The latter, nevertheless, 
tried his best, but he did not seem 
to have sufficient energy to close 
the gap, and Cozap gradually gained 
and outran Davis, and won by 8 feet. 
The time occupied was about 12 sec- 
onds. J)avis had been very confi- 
dlent, and had wagered his diamonds, 
two watches, and a ring on the race. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
TRAGEDY. 


Tue recent murder of Mrs. Mary 
E. Hirt in Philadelphia by her son- 
in-law (as is supposed) has excited 
greater interest than any similar trag- 
edy since the BcrDeELL murder in 
New York city over ten years ago. 
The present instance, however, dif- 
fers very materially from the former 
one in all the grand elements which 
go to make up a “‘sensation.”. ‘The BuRDELL 
murder was surrounded by a mystery which has 
never been fully solved even yet. This Phila- 
delphia murder, on the other hand, is memorable 
not on account of any insoluble and perplexing 
problem demanding a solution, but by reason of 
its sheer brutality—a brutality not relieved by the 
the slightest circumstance which could make the 
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NEGRO NEWS-BOYS IN RICHMOND DIVIDING THEIR PROFITS.—(Sxetousp ny W. L. Surrrarp. | 


corner of Tenth and Pine streets, and the victim was 
an elderly lady named Mrs. Mary E. Hirz, who owns 
and ocenpies the property and whose name appears 
on the door of the house on a silver plate. The mur- 


tragedy interesting on intellectual grounds, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the wealth and aristocratic associa- 
tions of the family. 

The Philadelphia Jnguirer on November 23— Ser war one ond thas 
the day after the murder—p the follow- articulare were obtained by a reporter at a late 
ing account : Seer last night: About 9.80 o'clock last night. as Po- 


‘* A horrible murder was committed last night at the | liceman Howagp was patroling his beat on Pine Street 
large, aristocratic residence situated at the northeast above Tenth, he was hailed by a citizen who resides 


_ 


on Pine Street below Tenth, directly o 
posite the garden of the house where the 
murder was committed, who informed 
him that something must be wrong at 
Mrs. Hitt's residence, and asked him to 
make an investigation. Howarp rang 
the bell, and it was answered by a man 
named 8. Twrrone.t, a son-ip- 
law of the murdered woman, and who, 
in @mpany with his wife (Mrs. Hri1's 
daughter) resided with the deceased, the 
three being the only occupants of the 
large and very handsomely furnished 
huuse. The officer asked Twrroue.. 
what was the matter in the house, when 
Twirouet. replied that a woman hed 
fallen out of the window and killed her- 
self. The officer then entered and way 
conducted by Twrronett to the dining- 
room on the lower floor, where, stretched 
out on a settee, was the murdered bod 
of Mrs. Hii1, covered with blood an 
the evident marks of viclence 
abvut her head, as though she had been 
, struck two or three times with some iron 
missile. Twrroue.t and his wife were 
_ ‘then secured and assistance called ip, 
when an examination of the premises 
wae made, and but little room was left 
for doubt that Mrs. Hixt had been foully 
dealt with, her y thrown from the 
second-story sitting-room window into 
the garden that adjoins the house on 
Pine Street, for the officers, on enterin 
the sitting-room mentioned, found asohe 
clotted with blood, and pools of blood 
on the floor in close proximity to it. 
A cushion on the sofa also contained 
blood, and it was torn as though some 
blows aimed at the deceased had missed 
and struck the cushion. The blood was 
then traced through the sitting-room to 
the window of a smal! room that adjoins 
it on the east. The sill of this window 
was covered with blood, and it was evi- 
dent that it had been opened and the 
y thrown into the yard. An examin- 
ation of the ground disclosed a la 
pool of blood directly under the window 
mentioned, and the congealed condition 
of this blood when discovered indicated 
that the body had lain there some time 
before the officer entered the house. 
stated that when Mrs. Hitt 
fell or threw herself from the window, 
he, in company with a servant girl who 
came home about that time, went into 
the yard and carried her into the dining- 
room and laid her on the settee, but did 
not attempt to explain how the bl 
came on the sofa and floor of the sit- 
ting-room up stairs. Blood was also 
traced from the sitting-room to the stair- 
way leading down to the first-floor, show- 
ing conclusively that after the perpetra- 
tion of the murder the murderer went 
down stairs. <A ker was afterward 
found in the yard that contained blood 
on it, and was undoubtedly used to com- 
mit the murder. Twrronr.. was taken 
to the Eighth Ward station-house. He 
had b! on his shirt when taken there. 
Mrs. Twitcone.t. was retained at the 
house where the murder was committed, 
which was held in charge of Sergeant 
PENNINGTON and a posee cf police during 
the night. Mrs. Twirroue.t appeared to 
be very much concerned about her hus- 
band, and spoke to the officers more 
about him than her murdered mother. 
ere does not appear to have been any 
struggle in the room (a neatly furnished 
one) where the murder was committed, 
as every thing was in order, and the theory is, that 
Mrs. Hiut. was chew down on the sofa asicep when 
she was approached and struck on the head with the 
poker mentioned, and her body then thrown into the 


ard. 
. “The animus of the murder has not vet been dis- 
covered, and it is not known on what kind of terms 
Mrs. Hitz and her daughter and ron-in-law lived 
together. Twircne.s. is a strong, healthy -looking 
man, about 32 years of age.” 
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THE FOOT-RACE ON ‘FASHION COURSE,” LONG ISLAND, Novemper 23, 1868,—{Sketcnep py Stantey Fox. } 
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It has since been discovered that a 
motive existed for the perpetration 
of the crime by Mr. ‘T'witcne.y. It 
is true that neither he nor Tiis wife | 
could inherit Mrs. Hitu’s property 
upon her decease. But it appears 
that shortly after the removal of the 
family to the house at Tenth and Pine 
streets, Mrs. Hitz directed her son- 
in-law to negotiate for the purchase 
of this property. This was done, but 
the deed of conveyance wus fraudu- 
lently made out in the name of 
TwitcHe..’s wife. The fraud was 
at length discovered, and the old lady 
determined .o institute a legal prose- 
cution for the recovery of the proper- 

. It was, probably, in order to 
thwart this attempt that the mur- 
der was committed. How far Mrs. 
TWITCHELL was implicated does not 
yet appear. 

The coroner’s inquest was held on 
the 24th, and the verdict of the jury 
was that Mrs. Hitt “came to her 
death by violence at the hands of 
Georce S. and CAMILLA 
TwITcHELL, his wife.” ‘The evidence 
offered on the inquest quite clearly 
proved that garments belonging to 
‘TWITCHELL were stained with blood, 
and that these were not worn by him 
when he assisted in carrying the mur- 
dered woman up stairs. | 
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BISHOP A. N. LITTLEJOHN. 


‘THREE new dioceses have recently 
been carved out of the State of New 
York by the Episcopal Convention 
held in this city last October. One 
of these is the diocese of Long Island, 
of wliich, on the 19th of November, 
the Rev. Abram 
was elected Bishop. He was born 
in Montgomery County, New York, 
on the 13th of December, 1824. He 
graduated at Union College in 1845, 
and on the 18th of March, 1848, was 
admitted to the diaconate at Auburn. 
He olticiated at St. Ann’s Church, 
Amsterdam, New York, for one year, 
and at St. Andrew's Church, Meriden, 
Connecticut, for ten months, when, 
on the 10th of April, 1850, he en- 
tered upon the rectorship of Christ 
Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where he remained about a year. 
While connected with this church he 
wus ordained to the priesthood. In 
July, 1851, he entered upon the rec- 
torship of St. Pauls Church, New 
Haven, Connecticut, where he remained until 
the spring of 1860, when, on Easter-Sunday, 
commenced his duties at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn, where he has remained up 
to this time. Dr. LitrLesoun was a few weeks 
since elected Bishop of Western New York, but 
there is little doubt of his accepting his last elec- 
tion. In 18538 Dr. Litriesonn delivered the 
first of a course of lectures given in Philadelphia 
during the fall and winter by various bishops 
and clergymen. His subject was ‘*‘The Phi- 
losophy of Religion,” afterward published. In 
1856 he received the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity from the University of Pennsylvania. 
In 1858 he was unanimously clected President 
of Hobart College, Geneva, New York, but de- 
clined the offer. For ten years he performed 
the duty of Lecturer on Pastoral Theology at the 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Connec- 
ticut. He has been prominently connected with 
the missionary work of the Church as a member 
of the Domestic Committee of the Board of Mis- 
sions. He is also a trustee of St. Stephen's Col- 


——- 


lege, and of the General Theological Seminary 


‘ 
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DR. ABRAM N. LITTLEJOHN, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BISHOP OF LONG ISLAND. 
sy C. H. BRooxurn.] 


of New York; a member of the Executive Com- ; 


mittee of the Protestant Episcopal Freedman’s 
Commission; a director of the Society for the 
Increase of the Ministry; and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Sunday *chool 
Union and Church Book Society. He has been 
fur several years President of the Homes for the 
Aged and Orphan on the church charity founda- 
tion, Brooklyn, and Vice-President of the Kings 
County Convocation for Church Extension. 


A. OAKEY HALL. 


A. Oakey Hatt, Esq., whose portrait we pub- 
lish on this page, and who was recently the Dis- 
trict Attorney of this city, will, if he lives, be 
the Mayor-elect of New York before this sketch 
meets the eyes of our readers. He is of an old 
Knickerbocker family, and is now in his forty- 
third year. For nearly twenty years he has oc- 
cupied a prominent position at the metropolitan 
bar. He is not only well known as a lawyer, 
but also as a politician and a littérateur. 

Mr. Hawi, having 


been connected with 
all the celebrated legal 
cases in New York 
city for fifteen years— 
mainly on the side of 
the prosecution — has 
become, through the 
metropolitan press, 
well known to the na- 
tion at large. JAMES 
T. Brapy and himself 
are i as the 
witty duo of the New 
York Bar. He was a 
student at the Cam- 

ridge Law School 
during the professor- 
ship of Judge Story. 
Thence he went to 
New Orleans, where 
he passed one or two 
years in the study of 
civil law. He was a 
student in the offices 
of and Bewx- 
JAMIN. 

As District Attor- 
ney in 1866 Mr. Hat 
received a majority of 
nearly 40,000, and the 
result of our Charter 
election will probably 
show that he is equally 
successful as a com- 
petitor in a wider field 
of action. . In his late 
speech at Tammany 
Hall he declared that 
he would rather be 
Mayor of New York 
city than President. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 


A Few weeks ago Princeton College was re- 
joicing over the acquisition of Dr. M‘Cosm as 
its President. Cornell University has equal rea- 
son to be proud of Aer importation of a Professor 
of History. ‘The acquisition in a single year of 
two of England's most distinguished scholars and 
most useful citizens is a memorable event in the 


rived in this country to enter upon his 
official duties as r of History 
in Cornell University, was born in 
1523 at Reading, England, where his 
father was a physician. He received 
his education at Oxford, where he was 
graduated in 1845, carrying off some 
of the most important scholarships 
and prizes. Like many English gen- 
tlemen of education, he was called to 


to various literary publications. He 
is one of the most liberal of English 
scholars, and alj his writings are 
fraught with the spirit of liberty. — 


SSN SQ the bar, but never practiced. He 
7 was Secretary to the two Oxford Com- 
SG SY missions, and was a member of the 
Education Commission of 1859. In 
RX MAS 1866 he resigned the Professors 
NG CLS of History at Oxford, which he 
Aww held for some time. 
LS Written largely during the last few 
AWN =~ S NS S NG >| years, his Lectures on Modern His- 
tory and on the Study of History be- 
sing best known. His latest work was 
SSSSSS historical study on the three En- 
~ “Ss Blish statesmen, Cromwent, 
«Cand Pirr. He has written besides 
as a journalist, and has contributed 


LIFE IN SPAIN. 


Certainty the Spaniards are a 
most peculiar people. The lives of 
the regular Spanish families in 
Madrid (we do not allude to those of 
high rank) are as singulaily unaltered 
as those of any in the worlds Asa 
rule Spaniards never stir away from 
Madrid at any part of the year. ‘They 
live on separate floors of houses, a 
floor to a family; society is perfectly 
unknown among them, according to 
our meaning of the word, especially 
among the women, whose only dis- 
sipation from year’s end to year s end 
is their constant attendance at the 
churches. Owing to the astonishing 
number of saints’ days there is scarce- 
ly a day in the week when there is not 
some especial service, some famous 
preacher to be heard, some especial 
mass to be attended; and should 
none of these causes bring them out 
they are sure of finding the churches 
open, and thither they go and select 
some chapel where they offer up their 
prayers to a favorite saint. Every 
thing connected with the outward ob- 
servances of religion is to them an 
excitement and an occupation. The men, on 
the contrary, find their amusement in constant 
smoking. ‘lubs, up to a late period, were litile 
frequented by Spaniards, but some change is 
creeping on in this respect. They are all for 
outward show, both men and women; and as 
long as they can manage to keep a miserable- 
looking pair of horses to draw an antiquated sort 
of carriage along the public drives, they care not: 


what privations they suffer in their domestic ar- 
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They are naturally very small eat- 


rangements. 
erse aud adhere sirietly to the fasts enjoined by 


their religion. ‘Ibe universal siesta, that boon 
to the dwellers in hot climates, closes all the 
shops at one o'clock till the heat of the day is 
over. Every one retreats within doors, the 
streets are all deserted, even the beggars seem 
to disappear, and the houses are all shut up as 
ir the inhabitants had left them. Then in the 
_ evening the whole world seems to come to life 
again. 


_ 


(Mrs. Secretary McCriiocn's Report.) 
NO DECLINE IN HOUSEHOLD 
TREASURES. 

Ten years ago I purchased a WHEELER & 
Sewixe and have had it in 
constant use in my family ever since. We used 
it during the war to make clothing for our vol- 


ers i servic ospitals, and | 
unteers in the service and for the hos] ; | tribution, at $5 each, the purchaser in 


_ ing the full value ofhis money in the books purchased, 
| which will be sol 


this work was very heavy, being coarse woolen 
and cotton fabrics. It is still in good working or- 
der, nothing having been broken but a few needles. 
You are welcome to use my name in your rec- 
ommendations. 
Mrs. Heau McCuLiocn, 
Wife of Secretary U. S. Treasury, Washington. 
_ To Messrs. WueeLer & WILSON. 


Brernetrs Frormet, also Brrnett’s Co- 
LOGNE-WATER (three sizes). —There is a fresh- 
ness, in these delightful perfumes found in no 
others. New York Branch, 592 Broadway (Me- 
tropolitan Hotel Building). For sale by drug- 
gists and fancy-goods dealers in the principal 
cities of the United States. 


A wos? suitable holiday present to a smoker is un- 
donbredly a Genuine Meerschaum, which Messrs. Pot- 
Lak & Son vell at manufacttfrers’ prices, at their stores, 
455 Broadway, near Broome St., and 27 John St. (mid- 
die of block), N.Y. Also repairing, boiling, and amber 
wotk done. Send for circular to Letter-Box 5846. 

Remember: No segar nor corner stores. 


Prana’s American Coromos.—Miss Boortn, 
t!e celebrated translator, says of ‘** The Cher- 

afrer GRANBERRY), it is *‘the best fruit 
have seen.” — Zyraveller. 


[rv is said that Calisaya Bark has a peculiar 
ct upon the liver, and guards the system 
-ainst diseases by exposure and irregular diet. 
{: 1s conceded that the great success 6f the won- 
de~ful Plantation which, previous to 
our late unhappy difficulties, was found in most 
Southern homes, was owing to the extract of 
(alisaya Bark which it contained as one of the 
principal ingredients. In confirmation of this, 
we ‘ave heard one of our distinguished physicians 
emark that, wheneyer he felt unwell from ordi- 
) wry dietetic or atmospheric causes, he invariably 
relieved himself by PLantation Bitters. We 
speak advisedly when we say that we know it to 
le the best and most popular medicine in the 
wo.ld.—Zimes, 
Water.—Superior to the best imported 
Germau Cologue, and sold at half the price. 


Scrcerrivors Hatr Removen from any part of the 
boudy in pve minutes, without injury to the skin, by 
Uruan'’s Deri.atory.Powprr. $125 by mail. Ad- 
dress S.C. Upuam, 115 Suuth Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\ OTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES, ayn TAN.—Now 
4 is the time to clear the complexion for the Win- 
ier, from those disagreeable discolorations, by using 
PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, Pre- 
yired only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 
Sond Street, New York. Order from your Drugzist. 


YOOSEY'’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Complete Operas, Oratorios, and large collections | 


of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, 50 cts. ench. 
The cheapest and most extensive catalogue of modern 
music in the world. Also, just ready, free to any ac- 
dress, Boosey & Cu.’s Catalogue of their newest pub- 
licutions in full sheet or music-size form. 

BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


PAIN PAINT. 


Those possessed of common wit 
Buy bottles that white wrappers fit; 
Bui fools are often caught and sold 
With tinted wrappers, brown and old. 
Wotcort’s AnntutLator, fullpints, price $1, is sold 
by all respectable druggists. Wotcott’s Pars Paint 
is the most efficient remedy for pain. Buyit. Try it. 
ENEW:" “RENEW — Harper's Werk y, 
+400, and the Prorortat Jore- 
NAL, £3 00, sent a year for $6 00 b 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


MUSIC OMNIBUS. 


10 of the best Songs, Polkas, Schottisches, Waltzes, 
()uadrilles, Dances, Cotillions, with calls and figuyes 
fur dancing written out in full, arranged for the 


VIOLIN, FLUTZ, FIFE, CLARIONET, &c. 
Price, $1 25. Mailed. 
FREDERICK BLU 1125 Broapway, 
2d door above 25th St. ranch, 208 Bowery. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE _ 
Rie. 
aiovelty Iron Works, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


THE 


DERBY 


A CHANGE of the PLAN OF DIS- 


TRIBUTION. 


Monthly inateaa of Semi-Annual Awards to be made. 


THE FIRST TO TAKE PLACE 
SATURDAY, DEC. 5th. 


The undersigned respectfully begs to state that the 
plau of Tux Deruy ATurn as set foriu its Pro- 
spectus, has been changed, as follows : 

Instead of a semi-annual distribution of Works or 
Art, a distribution will be made MONTHLY Ww its 
per without regard to amount of sales. The num- 

‘r of tickets sold will be in the same p ion, and 
in no case ex the amount stated. There will be 
but twenty-five hundred tickets sold for the first dis- 
all cases receiv- 


d at the Publishers’ Lowest Prices. 
It will be observed that the change gives tu the pa- 
trons of the Aruen acm the same pro rata as the for- 
mer plan, but the advantage of more frequent distri- 
bution of choice works of art. The first premium to 
be awarded will be James M. Hart's 


MEADOW LANDS, 
Valued at $2500, 


and so justly pronounced the best picture by that fine 
artist. 

The award will positively be made on the Sth day 
of December next. 

The next premium to be given to the customers of 
the Dersy Atuenaco will 


SHATTUCK’S WHITE HILLS IN OCTOBER, 
Valued at $6000. 


This splendid painting will be awarded on the 3ist 
of December next. 

The cheng of plan has been decided upon at the 
instance and by the advice of prominent patrons of 
the ArnEN£UM, among whom are many of the clergy, 
artists, literati, and members of the religious and sec- 
ular Press. 

The AtHEeNn acm will continue the sale of the choicest 


_ Works of Literature and Art, at the lowest prices. The 
| Fine Art Gallery‘will, as heretofore, remain open, free, 
. and all the Works of 


Art on view will be for sale, ex- 
cept those announced as monthly p 

Those of our Pe who have certificates for the 
original plan of distribution will enjoy an equal chance 
with all new purchasers in securing the monthly pre- 
miums. If any, however, do not approve the change 
of programme, and prefer to return their certificates, 
they will receive the amount due them in cash. 


H. W. DERBY, 
No. 680 BROADWAY, New York. 


WATCH CO., Geneva, Switzerland, 
Manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, fin- 
ixh, durability, and color (18 carat gold) a fac-siimile 
ofthe most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. 

Ladies and Gentlemen's fine Swiss Movements, $15: 
Ladies’ Chronometers, $20; Gentlemen's Fac - Simile 


Waltham Patent Levers, $20; Chronometer Balance, 
Elaborately engraved. 

Railroad Conductors, Engineers, E — the 
most exacting of our customers—have thoroughly de- 
monstrated the strength, durability, accuracy, and 
utility of our celebrated watches, and pronounce them 
invaluable as reliable time-keepers. 

Each Watch warranted by special certificate from 
the Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, 
and to retain their color equal to gold. 

Magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. 

Express Co.'s will exhibit the Watch, &c., when re- 
quested, on receipt of pagers charges both ways. Ex- 
pressed every where, to aid for on delivery. 

CLUBS FOR SIX WATCHES WILL RECEIVE 
AN EXTRA WATCH FREE. 

The universal demand for our specialties have in- 
duced unprincipled persons to counterfeit our inimi- 
table Watch with worthless metal watches that tar- 
nish in @ week, claiming for them the reputation of 
our Oroide Gold Watches. 

JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Goin Wartcu Co., 
Only Office in the United States, 
No. 78 NASSAU STREET, New York. 
UST PUBLISHED: 
No. 1 or 


HITCHCOCK'S 
HALF-DIME SERIES 


Music for the Million. 


NOW READY: 
“Captain Jinks, of the Horse Marines,” 
Music and Words. 


Price Five Cents. For sale by all Newsdealers. 
Agents wanted. Address B. W. HITCHCOCK, Pub- 
lisher, 98 Spring Street, New York, or 164 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


ALBUMS, 


ICHLY GILT, holding 20 full-size pictures, only 

25 cents. Che t Album made. Entirely new. 
(Patent pending.) Mailed free, on receipt of price. 
SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
RIFLES, 


FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A RE- 
PEATER, AND TWENTY SHOTS 
A MINUTE AS A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 


These powerful, accurate, and wonderfully effective 


HO! FOR AUSTIN & CO.’s 
GREAT ONE DOLLAR SALE! 


“We propose to fight it out on this line.” 
Agents! Agents! 


WANTED! 


Ladies and Gentlemen in every town and city in the 
United States, to act as Agents for 


Austin & Co.’s Great One Dollar Sale 


of rich and valuable goods, comprising nothing but 
useful articles wauted in every family. 


Each and every article will be sold for One Dollar. 


To any person getting up either of the Clubs below, 
we will present a Watch, Dress-Pattern, Piece of Sheet- 
ing, Sewing Machine, Wvol Carpet, &c., &c., free of 
extra cost. Our inducements to Agents have always 
been nearly double those of any other house in the 
trade, and our largely increas_ng business warrants us 
in continuing the same. 


Take particular notice of this:—Our Agents are not 
required to pay one dollar for their presents, but re- 
ceive the same for their services in getting up Clubs. 
Please examine the following 


TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Any person sending us a CLUB OF TEN, with $1, 
will be entitled to receive for the same any one of the 
ar hundred articles on our Exchanye List. (See Cir- 
cular.) 

FOR A CLUB OF THIRTY, with $3, the person 
will be entitled to one of the following articles, viz. : 
Meerschaum aes 20 yards Bleached or Brown Sheet- 
ing, Elegant Si en Five-Bottle Revolving Cas- 
tor, 1 nim Dress-Pattern, 1 dozen extra quality Cot- 
ton Hose, Fancy-Colored 1 size Dam- 
ask Table-Cover, 1 Morocco Album—100 pictures, A!!- 
Wool Cassimere for Pants and V 1 pair Ladies’ 
Serge Con Boots—best quality, 1 dozen fine Linen 
Towels, 1 large size Worsted Shaw!, Ladies’ long Gold- 
plated Chain, Splendid Ladies’ Morocco Shopping-Bag 
with lock and key, Set of Jewelry with Sleeve-Buttons 
to match, 1 Violin and Bow, 1 dozen Shirt-Boso 1 
White Marseilles Quilt, 1 Elegant Black-Walnut Work- 
Box or Writing-Desk. 

FOR A CLUB OF FIFTY, with $5.—1 pair all-wool 
Blankets, 33¢ yards fine Cassimere for Pants and Vest 
1 Black or Colored Alpaca Dress-Pattern, 1 solid Gold 
Scarf-Pin, 1 Gent's Calf Boots, 30 yards Bleached 
or Brown Sheeting, 2 yards double-width Cloth for 
Ladies’ Cloaks, 1 uff or Collar, 30 yards Print 
—_ colors), 1 ane Thibet Shawl, 1 plain Poplin 

ress-Pattern, 1 elegant six-bottle heavily-plated Cas- 
tor, 1 pair Gent’s White Shirts, Genuive Meerechaum 
Pipe in case, 1 set of Curtains. 

FOR A CLUB OF ONE HUNDRED, with $10.—1 
heavy silver-plated engraved Ice-Pitcher, 60 yards 
Bleached or wn Sheeting, 1 rich Merino or Thibet 
Dress-Pattern, 1 set of Ivory-handled Knives and 
Forks, 1 pair superior White-Wool Blankets, 73 yards 
all-wool Fancy Cassimere for suit, oe Berége 
Dress-Pattern, 1 Lady's or Gent's Silver Hunting-Case 
Watch, 1 Bacon's six-barreled Revolver, Silver-Plated 
engraved six-bottle Revolving Castor (with cut-glass 
bottles), Fine Wool Cloth for Lady's Cloak, 25 yards 
Ilemp Carpeting, 1 pair fine Damask Tablecloths (Nap- 
kins to match), 2 heavy Honeycomb Quilts, 1 Bartictt 


hand portable Sewing Machine, 1 Wool Long Shaw! 
nice Fur Muff and Cape, 1 pair Gent's French Calf 
ts. 


FOR A CLUB OF FIVE HUNDRED, with $50.— 
24 yards extra Wool Carpeting, 1 elegant Hunting-Case 
Watch (Waltham, warran one year), 1 elegant 
Chamber-Set (Black-Walnut trimmings), 1 Hair-Cloth 
Spring Sofa. 

FOR A CLUB OF ONE THOUSAND, with $100.— 
80 yards Brussels Carpets, 1 Parlor-Set complete, 1 
Lady's or Gent’s Hunting Gold Watch and Chain, 1 
complete set of rich Sable Furs. 

For larger or smaller Clubs we will give a present 
of proportionate value. 

gents or customers may at any time make a selec- 
tion of s from the Exchange List, and by sendin 
One Dollar for each article, have the goods forwarde 
to them without first ordering checks; but in such 
cases DO premiums will be given. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Send large sume of money by Draft on New York or 
Boston, or by Express. We will pay Exchange on all 
sume of $25 ormore. Smaller sums should be sent b 
Registered Letter or by Postal Money Order. It will 
be impossible to lose money sent in either ofthe above 
ways. We will not be a for money lost, un- 
less sent as above directed. See that your letters are 
properly directed and ptarepene as no letters are for- 
warded unless prepaid. rite your address in ful 
Town, County, and State. 


Agents Wanted in every Town and Village. 
Address 


AUSTIN & COMPANY, 


No. 106 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


€ENTAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” It Waves. 
Thousands of new names weekly ; four hundred 
and sizty-three letters in one day; going with a rush; 
six years established, and no humbug, but a rich, rare, 
and racy 40-column paper of eight large pages. Sev- 
enth Volume begins with January; new type, new 
heading, new illustrations. Crowded fall of Splendid 
Stories, Wit, Humor, Fun, Sense 
and Nonsense, Wit and Wisdom, Things Worth Know- 
ing, Magic Made Easy, Humbugs Exposed. Warranted 
to save every reader double its price by exposing all 
new and old swindles. See next number. Full ex- 
pase of “ Dollar Sales,” and other matters ofthe kind. 
emember, this is no unr@jiable concern. The “ Star- 
Spangled Banner” has now the largest circulation of 
any paper in New Hampshire. A Splendid Steel En- 
graving, 19x24 inches, mounted on roller, FREE GRATIS 
toevery subscriber. Only 75 cents for Engraving (usual 
$2) and Paper until 1870. Now1is Tixe. Be 
time and secure all the papers. 
clergyman writes: ‘I am a minister of the Gospel, 
but am not afraid to laugh. Send me the ‘ Banner’ 
another year, and consider me a ‘life subscriber.'” 
Another says: ** Your expose of swindlers saved me $5 
in one month.” A former soldier says: ‘‘In the army, 
in 1864, your ‘ Banner’ served to while away many an 
hour, and now in the mines of Montana we must have 
it.” Clubs of five, ten, twenty, and fifty are in order. 
Terms, with splendid Engravin , on roller, free, and 
»stpaid to every subscriber: Single Copy, 75 cents; 
ree for $2; Five for $3 25; Ten for $6 25; Twenty 
for $12. Senp soon. WE KEEP OvR woRD. Money re- 
funded to every one not PERFECTLY SATISFIED. Read- 
er, try it. Subscribe NOW. Sprcimens Stx Cents. 
Seventy-five cents only for a splendid $2 Engraving 
and peer a whole year. Address 
“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


Harpers 
MAGAZINE 
WEEELY; 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. These three 
periodicals fully merit the high encomiums which iLey 
have received from the press, and the support which 
has been given them by the reading public. Wheth- 
er one considers their beautiful and instructive il}ns- 
trations, which leave untouched no subject of aomes- 
tic or foreign importance—their literary merit, which 
has given them the highest place in the current lite- 
rature—or their judicious editorial management—they 
must be emphatically pronounced the three best fam- 
ily periodicals in the world.—The Advance: Chicago. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


The most ular Monthly in the world.— New Y. 
pop ly ew York 


It is one of the wonders of journalism—the editorial 
management of Harrer's.— Nation. 

It meets pee the popular taste, furnishing a 
pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all.— 
Zion's Herald, Boston, 


“A lle Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

The model newspaper of our in 
all the departments of an American family paper— 
Harrer’s Werkty has earned for itself a right to its 
title, Journal of Civilization.”—. Y. Evening Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 
common-sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They ar the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong feeling, and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—\or/4 
American Review. 


An Dlustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A Supplement containing numerous full-sized Pat 
terns of useful articles accompanies the paper every 
and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion 

ate. 

Harper's Bazar contains 16 folio pages of the size 
of Harren’s Weex ty, printed on superfine calendered 
paper, and is published weekly. 


Harper's Bazar contains, besides pictures, patterns, 
etc., a variety of matter of especial use and interest to 
the family; articles on health, dress, and honsekeep- 
ing in all its branches; its editorial matter is specially 
adapted to the circle it is intended to interest and in- 
struct; and it has, besides, — stories and literary 
matter of merit.—New York Evening ost. 


“TERMS FOR 1869: 


Harrrr’s One Year...... $4 00 
Harere’s Werkiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's MaGazine, Harper's Week and Hanrren's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, WEFELY, Or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every; Club of Five 
Scusceiners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE NEW THREAD! 


CORD 


Dp 
“ey, 


SO 


200° 
YARDS 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
OFFER TO THE TRADE 
THE CBLEBRATED 


“STERLIN G” 
SPOOL COTTON, 


Equal, if not superior, to any known Thread. 
USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


BARD & BROTHERS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SILVER, RUBBER, 

R" AND GOLD-PLATED TELESCOPIC PEN -CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS, &c., &c. Send for Circular. 


James D. Barp, Agent, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


A MONTH, AND EXPENSES.—28 new 
articles. H. B. SHAW, Aurzzp, Mz. 


' Weapons, carrying eighteen charges, which can be 
| fired in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, 
CONCERTINAS. , and are for sale by all the responsible gun dealers 
% VERY FINE CONCERTINA, with Octave or | throughout the country. For full information, send | 
‘i Tremolo tune, with Instruction Book, sent to any | for cirenlars and pamphlets to the 
part of the conntry on receipt of $6, eho or $12, or WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


ARLOR FIREWORKS,—A new winter- 

evening amusement. Perfectly harmless. Price 

25 cents per package. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 

the price, by W. HEPBURNE. 10: Nassau St., Y 

ACK Numbers and Volumes of Harrer’s MaGa- 
zinz, and Bazat can always be had of | 


1. SAENGER & CO., 355 Bowery, New Haven, Cr. A. WINCH, 505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. $3 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
113A COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to enit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oorone (black), T0c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per Ib. 

Mixe» (vreen and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
er 
Exauisu Breaxrast (black), S0c., 90c., $1, #1 10; 
eat, $1 20 per Ib. 

(green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $125 per 
Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 


$1 25 per Ib, 
Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 


Guyvowper (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 centa, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 
Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ies who ase large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
iu that article by using our 
Breaxrast anp Dixner Corree, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
cod Warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastey (anground), 30c., 85c.; best, 40c. per tb. 
(unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 35c. per ib. 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Tiicty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
M..oey with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Iereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 


snrall, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clabs of less 
than Thirty Doilars 

Parties wetiing their Teas from us may confident! 
re'v upon wetting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 


rect from the Castom-House stores to our warehouses. 
\Ve warrant ali the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
‘cthon. Ifthey are not satisfactory they can be re- 
ed at our expense within 30 days, and have the 

ey refunded, 


is. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
-ending directly to 


if] GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


TION..-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 

, es, ynitate our name and style of advertising 
ing business, it is important that our friends 
| be very careful to write our address in full, and 
» put on the namber of our Post-Office Box, as 
tu this advertisement. This will prevent their 
. from getting inte the hands of bogus imitators. 


T-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
io the Order of 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
root Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, 
Pust-Oftice Box 5643, New York City. 


Merwin, Taylor, & Simpkins, 
Mavafacturers, Importers, and Jobbers of GUNS, 
AMMUNITION, CUTLERY, FISHING-TACKLE, 
SPORTING GOODS, &c., &c. Sole Agents of W. R. 
celebrated Breech-Loading Shot-Guns. BAL- 
LARD RIFLES and SHOT-GUNS; EAGLE ARMS 
UO.’s front-loading Cartridge Revolvers ; Colt’s Model 
Revolvers, and other celebrated Arms and Sporting 
Goods. Particular attention given to orders by mail. 

285 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
I}lustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
pinying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
-iving much time and expense, Circulars containing 
fii information about these Presses, prices, recom- 

vontations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
menu books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


OWN and CITY COMMITTEES on 

LAMPS and GAS, Railroad, Gas, and 
Ferry Co.’s, Railroad Supply - Houses, 
Owners of Market-Houses, Large Store- 
honses Rinks, Manufac- 
tortes, Hotels, estanrants, and all others 
interested in LARGE LAMPS, will find 
that Miner, anp Deport MPS 
give a much better light, are cleaner, more 
durable, and more economical every way 
than any lamp now in use. Testimonials 
of the beat kind furnished in abundance. 
Send stamp for Pamphlet and Price-List to 
_ E. A. HEATH & CO., No, 400 W. 15th St., N. Y. 
Samples at No. 44 Murray St. (second floor), N. Y. 


THE GOLDEN ROBIN, 


Just published, will be found to, be exceedingly at- 
‘tractive for YOUNG SINGERS, at School and at 
Home. Part I. contains: Musical Notation. Part 
IT. Rounds and Exercises adapted to Physical Action. 
Part Ii. ~~, for All Occasions; and Part IV. A Fine 
Collection of Sacred Pieces. By W. O. Perkins, Au- 
thor of “The Nightingale,” “ Sabbath-Sc Trum- 
pet," &c Price Fifty ges receipt of whic copies 
Will be mailed postpaid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington Street, Boston. CHAS. 
H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 

Do you 


Don’t Read This! ™.: 


to clear $1000 this winter without any risk? You can 
it outing Brown's Patent Double-Cone Ventilating 

oth, Address O. R. BRIGGS & CO., cor. William 
and Liberty Sts., New York, or 125 Clark St., Chicago. 


The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


$15, 


HUNTING WATCHES. 


$20, 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


>» 


CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS METAL 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless 
Watches sold in New York, Boston, Chicago, and otber cities, represented as our Watches, we hereby caution 
the public against them, and give notice that we are in no way responsible for these bogus concerns, and only 


those purchasing directly from us can secure a genuine Watch of our mannfacture. We have recent! 
improved our Oroide in pppcerence and durability, and, to protect the public from im " 
ETAL,” and we give notice that any one making use of this name wilkbe prose- 


named it the “ COLLINS 
cuted to the extent of the law. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distin 


retains its color till worn out, and is 


ual to gold excepting in intrinsic value. 


greatly 


ition hereafter, have 


ished from it by the best judges ; 
All our Gentlemen's Watches 


Patent Levers; those for Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 


are Full-J 

Watch; all in Hnnting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. 
arance, and for time, to a Gold one costin 
to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. Also, 


ness, style of finish, general ap 

fine finish, and are 

Jewelry of the Collins Metal in every style. 
TO CLUBS 


he $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
$150. Those for $20 are of extra 


:—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 


Goods sent to any part of the United States by express, to be 
sent with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken 
We ee no Agents; ofders must therefore be sent directly to us. Customers 

y 


pay all express charges. 


n the city will remember that our Office is 


— for on delivery. Money need not be 
rom the express office. Customers must 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, New York, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs). 


C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


Se crets of the 
Great City. 


A or Tuk VIRTUES, AND THE VICES, 
Tue Mysrenizs, Misenies, anp CRIMES 
or New Yorx Crry. 


If you wish to know how Fortunes are made and lost 
in a day; how Shrewd Men are ruined in Wall Street ; 
how Countrymen are swindled by Sharpers; how Min- 
isters & Merchants are Blackmailed ; how Dance Halls 
& ConcertSaloonsare managed; how Gambling Houses 
and Lotteries are conducted; how Stuck Companies 
Originate, and how the Bubbles burst, read this work. 
It contains over 80 fine Engravings, and tells all about 
the Mysteries and Crimes of New York, and is the 
Spiciest and Cheapest work of the kind published. 


ONLY $2 50 PER COPY. 


sz Send for Circulars, and see our terms and a full 
description of the work. Address JONES BROTH- 
ERS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW TO TRAIN ANIMALS, 
Including ordinary Circus Tricks, and other feats still 
more surprising, in No, 13 of HANEY'S JOURNA*.. 
1500 square inches of reading, illustrations, &c., only 
5 centa, of any dealer. By mail to places where no 
dealer is, 50 cents a year. Specimens, 7 cents—none 
. Exposures of humb and swindles every 
month. JESSE HAN & CO., 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 


SECRETS WORTH KNOWING. 


Gives receipes for hundreds of useful articles in nni- 
versal use, easily made at small cost, and readily sold 
at large profits; also, patent medicines, manufacturers’ 
secrets, &c. 25cents. JESSE HANEY & CO., 


119 Nassau Street, New York. 


If you 
wish your 
child 
to sit and 
walk erect, 
and to pre- 
vent its be- 
coming 

round- 
shouldered 
or afflicted with curvature of the spine, buy one of the 
patent Leaping Horses that expand the chest and give 
a healthful exercise. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Little Jewel Sewing Machine—price $5 00. 


A WATCH FOR $1.,—Tue Macwetic Pocket 
sent for $1, or three for 
2. t 


Satisfaction 
OUR, Hottanp, Erie Co., N. Y. 


Address C. 
0 00 SOL D.—Tur Maenetio Pocket 
’ TIME-KEEPER AND COMPASS, 
in a handsome case, with glass crystal, white enamel- 
ed dial, steel and metal works, ordinary watch size, 
sound and serviceable. Warranted to denote correct 
time, and keepin order two years. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. - Sent ny for $1; three for $2. Agents 
wanted. Circulars free. WALTER HOLT & CO., 
102 Nassau St., New York City. 


for the Holidays. 


Diamonds 

The new ALASKA DIAMOND), or 
carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artixtic diamond 
rettings, quaranteed fine gold, and 
$ id by us at one sixtieth of the cost 
a real diamonds, to which they are 
equal in every respect except intrin- 
sic value. 


Look at our Price-List. 
Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, $8 

and $10: Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5 and $6. 

Cluster Finger-Rings, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drope, 
$6, $12, $14. 

Cluster Sets, $10 and $25; Cross Seta, $20 and $25. 
Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Rings, 
$8 and $10. Gents’ Cluster a $6, $10, and $12. 
Cinster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10; Cross Pins, 

$6, $10, and $15; Stads, per set, $3, $5, $10. 

We do our business direct from our factory, located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. 

Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with 
P.O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D., 
customers paying all a charges. A Large Dis- 
count to the Trade. TRY US. Address 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providen:e, R. I. 

CENTS, — Now is the time to subscribe to 
**Mapie Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 

and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matter of interest and importance to every 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of — to » Pay 
postage. Address O. A. Roogsacu, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 
DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
A LADY who had snffered for years from Deafness, 
Catarrh, and Scrofula, was cured by a simple rem- 


' edy. Hersympathy and gratitude prompts her to send 


the receipt 
Address Mra, 
ken, N. J, 


Te to any one similarly afflicted. 
. C. L., care Maj. Martin Hunt, Hobo- 


Wwe WILL YOU BE 


by unprincipled dealers, when by sending direct to 
EASTMAN & KENDALL, 65 Hanover St., Boston, 
Mass., you can have a choice in two or three hundred 
different articles for a Dollar, and save two or three 


profits on Dry 


Fancy Goods of almost every kind. We now offer 
as commission to any one sending in a club of sixty 
in our Great One-Price Sate, 40 yards beat Cotton 
Sheeting, and commission on larger and smaller clubs 
in the same proportion when paid iu other goods. 
The ladies are specially invited to send us a trial club. 
All goods damaged in transportation are replaced 
free of charge. Don't be 


CHEATED 


by small dealers into believing that they can sell as 
cheap as we do, for it is simply impossible. 
popular club system of selling is as follows: For $2 
we send 20 patent pen fountains (10 cts. for each) and 
checks describing 20 different articles to be sold fur a 
dollar each. 30 for $3; 60 for $6; 100 for $10, &c. 


|} Sent by mail. Don't fail to send money in Reyistered 


Letters. Single fountain and check, 10 cts. Send for 
Circular and Exchange List. 
N. B.—Onur sale should not he classed with dollar 


jewelry sales and gift enterprise. 


EASTMAN & KENDALL, 


65 Hanover St, Boston, Mass. 


I will cheerfully give the above amonnt to any one 
who can surpess my imitation of Gold Watches. De- 
scription of metal and goods sent free on demand. 


Prices, from $16 to $22. Sg are sent C.O. D., with 
charges. Address JULES D. HUGU®NIN VUILLE- 
MIN. No. 44 Nasean Street, New York. 

Call and examine for yourselves. 


Disinfecting Soaps. 
PATENTED. 
Household, Sanitary, and Agricultural 


anufactared solely 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO. 


190 Elizabeth Street.. N. Y. 


NORTON & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS—Paris, France, 


Will remove on the 15th of October to their new Of- 
fices under the Grand Hotel—No. 6 Rus Scripr. 
Travelling Americans will find ev possible con- 
venience in this new establishment. tters of Credit 
cashed, and every attention guaranteed. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, serweew AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORE. 
D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purpores, also for 
Bridges. 


For Toile 
purposes. 


A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. FU LLAM, Springtield, Vt. 


Our | 


| 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
HOR 1869. 


The Conductors of “OUR YOUNG FOLKS” intend 
to preserve the high literary character of the Magazime, 
and at the same time to give it a more com —— 
and practical cast than heretofore. They feel ec eut 
that the arrangements they have made for the comi 
year will answer all reasonable demands of parents 
educators for a azine at once ing 


useful. 
The following are some of the principal featares of 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS for 1869; 


THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. By T. B. Atparecr 
One of the brightest and most entertaining stomet 
ever written, for youthful readers. 

GARDENING FOR GIRLS. By the Author of “ Siz 
Hundred Dollars a Year.” | 

HOW TO DO IT. By Epwarpr Evererr Hare. A 
series of articles for young folks—suggesting How t¢ 
Talk ; How to Read ; How to Write; How to Travel: 
How to Act in Society; and How to Work. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. A valuable eeries of 
articles, by Mrs. Prof. Acassiz, telling about Cora 
Islands, Coal Deposits, Earthquakes, &c. 

BLOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of the Great Navice 
tors, Voyagers, and Discoverers. By James Panton 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By J.H.A. Bonz. Articles 
of great interest and value on “* The Mound-Buildert 
of the West,” “ The First New England Thankegiv- 
ing,” “Salem Witchcrafi,” “King Philip’s War," 
‘“* Pere Marquette and the Mississippi Explorations." 

GLASS - MAKING, COAL-MINING, SHIP - BUILD- 
ING, WATCH-MAKING, and other attractive 
branches of Industry. By J. T. Tzowpames. 

NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. By the Anthor 
of “The Seven Little Sisters,” alszo by W. F. «i. 
Suanxs and J. Foster. 

DECLAMATIONS. By Rev. Ketioce. 

DIALOGUES. By Eres Sareenr. 

NUMEROUS FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. By 
the best Artists. 

REGULAR or OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
from Mrs. Stowz, Mrs. Diaz, Mise Mutoox, Mrs, 
Wuirney, Mrs. Avetms, Mise Pueurs, “Soruiz 
May,” Mrs. Mra. Taaxter, “Aunt Faxny,” 
Mrs. Weexs, Miss ~oTT, and other popular 
writers. 

Sa” TERMS: $2 00 a Year, in Advance; Three 
Copies, $5 00; Five Copies, $8 00; Ten Copies, $16 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY and OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
together, $5 00. 

*," A Copy of OUR YOUNG FOLKS for 1869 will he 
sent gratis to any person who will act as Agent for the 
Magazine and procure a Club for it. Specimen Cop,, 
Premium List, Circulars, &c., sent free on application, 


OSGOOD. & CO., Publishers, 


(Successors to Ticknor & Fie1ps.) 


124 Tremont Strect, Boston. \- 


THE ONLY GENUINE OROIDE WATCHES, 
to $20. 


$12 


These watches have a wor! d- 
wide reputation, are in hunt- 
ing-cases (gentiemen’s and 
ladies’ sizes), guaranteed ex- 
act time-keepers, and solid at 
the low price of $12 each, and 
are equal in appearance and 
wear to, gold cases. Also, a 
large variety of beautifnlly- 
chased and enameled waich- 
es, $15 and $20 each. Alen, 
hunting-case silver watches, 
American and Swiss muve- 
ments. Fifty styles of Oroiwe 
chains, from ¢2 te $8. Gents’ 
pins, sleeve- buttons, collar- 
studs, &c., ladies’ sete im 
great from $3 tu $8. 
Good, active agetits 
wanted. Send two red stamps 
for cireular. All goods can he paid for on delivery, 
Customers allowed to examine befure paying. To any 
one ordering six watches at one time we will send an 
extra watch free. Address 


JAS. GERARD & CO., Sole Agents, 
85 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


A $5 00 GREEN BAC K 
Of full value seat Sree to any Book Agent. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Matthew Hale Smith's New Book, 
“Sunshine and Shadow in New York.” 
A Work complete with Anecdotes and Incidents of 
Life in the Great Metropolis, 


Being the most complete and graphic presentation of 
both the Brigur and the Suapy Sipe of New Youu 
Lire. No book since the days of “* Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
ever sold so rapidly. One Agegt sold 80 in another 
sold and delive: ed 227 in 15 days, another 304 in 7 day-. 
You wish to know how Fortunes are made and 

lost; how Shrewd Men are ruined ; how “ ( ogn- 
trymen”™ are swindied; how Ministers and Me: - 
chants are blackmailed; buw Dance Halls and 
Concert Saloons are managed ; how Gambling Houses 
and Lotteries are conducted; how Stock Companies 
originate and explode, etc., read this book. It téllis 
about the mysteries of New York, and contains 
iographical skeiches of its noted millionaires, nver- 
chants, ete. A large Octave Volume, 720 Paces, Fin 
Illustrated. The largest commission given. Our 3°- 
page circular and a $5 00 greenback sent free on app!i- 
cation. For fall particulars and terms address the 
sole publishers, J.B. BURR & CO., 


Hagrror», Conn. 


MPLOYMENT.—15,™ Acente wanted. Cireniprs 
free. Address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-PORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


No. 831 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


STADORO’s 


HAIR DY E.- 
Depot, 6 Astor House: Facrony, @ Maiden La) « 
NV AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Greatest W: - 


ofthe Age. Twenty-five Cents a Package. 
W. C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, New York. 


GENTS WANTED—To introduce an article of 
versal a Profits large and little capital 
required. Address & Co., 7T Nassau St... Y. 


Hollowan'a Pilla and Ointment.—The safest medi¢ines 
in existence; the Pills are a snre cure for Dyspepei: 
Fever and Agne, and all complaints of the stomach av 
bowels, aud the Ointmeut cures all Scrofulous diseases, 

) 
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